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EDITORIAL 


Christmas and the ing the way of escape. When it is remembered where 











Hope of Peace 


UMANITY approaches the Christmas season with 

more hope than for a decade past. ‘With all our 
faith and resolution, there has persisted an undercurrent of 
subtle mockery in the celebrations of recent years, While 
the energies of nations were centered on mutual destruc- 
tion, or while the political course of mankind promised fu- 
ture conflicts, it could not be but that the faint wraiths of 
mocking laughter should mingle with the angels’ song. Nor 
are the frustrations of mankind’s hope of peace all done 
away. Discordant undertones will still be heard during the 
approaching days of festival. But they will be fainter than 
they have been for years, thank God! In Europe, the 
treaties of Locarno have brought that continent a tremen- 
dous way toward the forsaking of the vampire treaty of 
Versailles and the erection of a continental structure of 
peace. In Asia, the first conference in Peking has shown 
more of a spirit of concilation, more of a will to justice, 
than the armed west has ever shown in its dealings with the 
east. Better than any specific political act is the growth of 
a world will toward peace. Still voiceless in most lands, 
a majority of the people of the world have come to believe 
that peace may be attained and maintained. Soon they will 
be articulate in their demand that this be achieved. There 
is cause for rejoicing that the churches should be finding 
their voices to proclaim this hope of humanity. There is a 
proneness at times to condemn the churches for their slow- 
ness, their insensibility to other than institutional issues. 
But history is bound to acknowledge that, in the crisis in 
human affairs produced by the development of the war 
system beyond the control of civilization’s normal restraints, 
the church is already recovering its moral plumb and point- 


the church stood ten years ago, it is an astonishment that it 
should have come to the point where it now stands. The 
results of the study conference of the churches, printed in 
detail elsewhere in this issue, are a gift of surpassing im- 
port to the world’s hope of peace. To have the members 
of the commissions of thirty communions declaring for 
the outlawry of war; for the excommunication of war by 
the churches; for the rights of the conscientious objector ; 
for the application of the golden rule to issues both national 
and international; for reduction of armaments; for justice 
to weak states; for international co-operation without the 
menace of “sanctions,” and against the militarization of 
civil life, is a promise which millions will greet with cheer. 


British Missionary Societies 
For Justice to China 


ie HIS REPORT of the British resolutions on the 
Chinese question, printed elsewhere in this issue, Mr. 
Shillito suggests the first criticism which will inevitably be 
laid against them. They are late; very late. Mr. Shillito’s 
explanation for the delay is the obvious one, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how the process of passing the document from 
society to society for approval could have been much 
speeded up. But it is still a matter for regret that the resolu- 
tions could not have reached the world more quickly. As 
that remarkable English Quaker, Dr. Henry Hodgkin, has 
been at pains to point out to his fellow-countrymen, the 
agitation of the last year in China has been directed against 
Great Britain more than against any other single power. 
Japan has, to some extent, been under fire, but it has been 
England who has been held up as the one perfect example 
of a ruthless economic and political imperialism. And Brit- 
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isy missions, as the alleged under-cover agents of the im- 
perialists, has suffered seriously in prestige. It is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that the British societies have now 
gone thus on record. The position taken is clear-cut, and 
should satisfy even the most extreme Chinese nationalists, 
since it implies the approval of the British boards for the 
revision of the whole network of treaties now existing be- 
tween China and Great Britain. From the first outbreak 
of trouble this paper has believed that such a document 
would eventually be forthcoming. The leadership of the 
British societies is not behind that of other countries in its 
social outlook and ethical acumen; indeed, there have been 
indications that it may be ahead. It is a joy to have this 
faith in the wisdom and insight of the British societies thus 
vindicated. It is to be hoped that the document will be 
scattered everywhere throughout China. If, as Professor 
Harlow’s article indicates, Christmas week is to be cele- 
hrated in that country by the nationalistic students as anti- 
Christian week, the broadcasting of such a message as this 
will be as fruitful a way as any of offsetting the attack. 
May there be no individual British missionaries to under- 
mine, by word or act, the effect of the action of the so- 
cieties ! 


The Man Who Found 
The Diamonds 


ITH THE DEATH of Russell H. Conwell an un- 

precedented figure passes from American life. In 
the long years of his career he had run the gamut from sol- 
dier to lawyer to journalist to clergyman and finally to col- 
More than all else, he had 
impressed himself on his contemporaries as a prince of lec- 
turers. 
not Mark Twain, not Robert H. Ingersoll, not John B. 
Gough—who could command larger audiences. Incredible 
as it seems, there is evidence that Dr. Conwell actually re- 
ceived over five million dollars as a return from his lectur- 
ing! Most of this was paid by the people who thrqnged to 
hear his most famous lecture, which was likewise the most 
“Acres of Diamonds,” 
he called it, and the story, with its moral, has become part 
When 
the lecture was delivered for the five thousandth time, the 
occasion, at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, was sig- 
nalized as an event of public importance for the whole state. 
The provost of the University of Pennsylvania was present 
to give Dr. Conwell a loving cup; the governor to add a key 
of solid gold, representing the state’s freedom; and five 
thousand friends from all parts of the country had placed 
their names in a specially bound autograph album. Every 
cent that Dr. Conwell raised with his lecturing went into the 
education of needy students. To the end he remained a 
preacher, drawing great audiences to the Baptist church in 
Philadelphia in which he spent almost his entire ministry. 
But early in that ministry he was moved with a sense of the 
potentialities wasted in many of the young people of his pa- 
He did 
not rest until alongside Temple church there grew Temple 
university. As many as eight thousand students have been 
enrolled there in a single year. It was the glory of Dr. Con- 


lege founder and executive. 


In the tall days of the lyceums there was no man— 


famous lecture of lyceum history. 


of the common store of inspiration in this country. 


rish because of educational opportunities denied. 
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well’s great message that he proved its value in his owp 
experience, for from the soil of a parish which began as q 
church and is now a university he brought forth hundred; 
of worthful lives. 


Why the Chaplaincy 
Is Important 


UR FRIENDS of Christian Work, in the midst oj 

several impassioned editorial pages on the menace 
of the war issue, pause to express a mild wonder that 
The Christian Century should be interested in a mat. 
ter they hold so relatively unimportant as the status of 
the chaplaincy. While great issues are abroad, they 
say, such as whether the church is going to support the 
government when the next war comes along, and 
whether it is going to support the government in pre. 
paring for the next war, why get excited over as “small 
and insignificant” a matter as this? And then the edi- 
tors go on to give the war business, and participation 
by the church in it, a tongue-lashing which might be 
expected to make other ink-slingers turn green with 
envy. It is not to be wondered at that this point of 
view has found its way into print. It had probably 
cropped up in many minds before the Christian Work 
gave it public expression. There is no denying that the 
issue of the present status of the chaplaincy is a rela- 
tively minor one. The fact that there are four ordaine( 
ministers of Jesus Christ serving as first lieutenants in 
the United States regular army; 110 serving as cap- 
tains; six as majors; four as lieutenant colonels, ani 
one as colonel, with a corresponding number serving in 
similar ranks in the navy, is not, from a numerical point 
of view, a matter of great moment. But there is a rea 
son why the presence of these men in these places is 
important. 


Shall We Dodge the Present to 
Orate About the Future? 


HURCHES—and church papers—have been doing 

much talking and resolving about the relation o 
the church and the war system. It has been good talk 
and needed. Of such talk or such resolves there should 
not be an iota of diminution. But, inevitably, much o 
it has to do with issues that are still remote, uncertain, 
beyond clear ascertainment. Many a man on the strett 
is regarding the present peace interest of the churche 
with a cynical eye, saying, “Oh yes, that’s all right; re 
solve all you want to. When the test comes, you'll fal 
into line.” And the reason why The Christian Century 
is interested in the issue raised by the present status 0 
the chaplaincy is simply this: The chaplaincy provides 
the one spot at which the church is now, officially, put: 
ting its ordained servants to work in the machinery @ 
the war system. If Christian Work wants to see thé 
churches cut loose from the war system when the issv# 
grows gigantic, why not encourage them to cut loos 
in the one small place where they are clearly commit 
ted now? And after all, in the light of the actuality of thi 
present situation, is the minister-chaplain set aside by 
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his church to wear a captain’s shoulder-straps as “small 
and insignificant” a fact as the men who cry out against 
the war system in the abstract would like to make them- 
selves believe? 


Disciples at the Crossroads 


FE JR SOME YEARS it has been increasingly apparent 
that a separatist movement was taking place among the 
Disciples of Christ which could but eventuate in another 
denomination if pushed to its logical issue. This seems now 
to have been decided, and the initial steps toward a real 
separation were taken at the recent annual convention held 
in Oklahoma City. Apart from the resolutions which out- 
lined the program of the separatists, the convention was 
placid and uneventful. It was quite evident, however, that 
the chief, perhaps the only, purpose for which a consider- 
able proportion of those in attendance had come at all was 
the chance to vote upon the one question of policy under 
consideration. And as there were no limitations upon the 
voting rights of such as were present, it was virtually a mass 
meeting of near-by and interested people. This is the na- 
ture of Disciples conventions up to the present time, and 
though a program adopted at one gathering may be quite 
reversed by the local attendance at the next, it is as near to 
a democratic procedure as the denomination has yet con- 
trived to approach. 

The particular theme which brought out the resolutions 


was the perennial discussion of immersion, and the degree 
to which insistence on it shall be carried. The Disciples are 


by tradition and conviction immersionists. 
immersion is universal in their churches. 


The practice of 

But increasing 
fellowship with Christians of other communions, and the 
growing sentiment that the convictions and practices of their 
brethren in other religious bodies must be respected, have 
led to larger liberty in the recognition of Christians of 
all groups, and increasing unwillingness to discriminate 
against such as have been baptized in some other manner. 
The hard dogmatism of some of the earlier Disciples, and 
fa few survivors even today, that affirmed that no unim- 
mersed person could be a Christian has now all but passed 
It is now only a question of the limits to be set to 
this recognition. 

Many local churches now receive members of non-immer- 
sionist churches into full fellowship without rebaptism. Oth- 
rs employ some modified form of reception, such as asso- 
ciate membership, or membership in the congregation as 
distinct from the church. Probably the majority continue 
the practice of rebaptism in receiving from other congrega- 
tions the unimmersed, though not without degrees of mis- 
giving, hesitation and apology for the practice. Many min- 
isters recognise the difficulty, and are reluctant to assume 
an unbrotherly attitude, but they cannot quite free them- 
lves from the traditional procedure of the denomination, 
or they wish to avoid discussion and division of sentiment 
in their churches. As with the Baptists, immersion is the 
only practice. But like the Baptists, though not as yet to 
the same extent, the recognition of the sincerity and valid- 
ity of the usages of non-immersionist bodies is on the in- 
crease. In another generation the dogma of immersion will 


away. 
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have vanished in all but belated circles of believers, though 
it is not beyond belief that for that very reason, as well as 
others, the practice of immersion may come to larger appre- 
ciation and employment in the universal church. 

Among the churches of the Disciples in the United States 
and Canada complete corigregationalism prevails, and no or- 
ganization holds any mandate except the local congregation. 
The churches will come to their own decisions regarding the 
question of “open membership,” so-called, or any other mat- 
ter of conviction. But in dealing with their missions in the 
non-Christian lands, a different situation is faced. These 
missions are directed by a society in whose official oversight 
and support the churches cooperate. The missionaries, faced 
by a totally different set of conditions from those which 
prevail at home, have done their best to be true to the belief 
and traditions of the denomination, while at the same time 
facing the absolute necessity of recognizing and cooperating 
with other missionaries, most of whom belong to non-im- 
mersionist bodies. During recent years there has been an 
annual effort on the part of the conservative wing to put 
returned missionaries under inquisition at the national con- 
ventions as to the maintenance of the approved exclusive- 
ness in‘their relations with other missions on the field. Most 
of these missionaries are not particularly interested in the 
question of open or closed membership, for they are dealing 
with groups of people to whom the customs and practices 
of American churches are wholly unfamiliar and inconse- 
quential, including even the keeping of a formal roll of 
church membership. Such a practice is as superficial and 
infrequent on the mission field as it was among the apos- 
tolic churches. 

In the effort to secure a harmonization of views on this 
subject, which should afford the missionary society some 
fuller light on the vexed theme of proper procedure, a com- 
mittee was chosen at the previous annual convention to 
bring in a report at Oklahoma City with recommendations. 
The result was the framing of the so-called “harmony” reso- 
lutions, the gist of which is that the rule of exclusive im- 
mersionist tradition is to be enforced on the mission field, 
and missionaries unable to comply with this mandate shall 
be expected to cease their services under the society. 

This series of resolutions, which was adopted by a large 
majority of those present, sounds the clear note of intended 
withdrawal from time-honored beliefs of the communion, 
and the establishment of a divisive and sectarian body on a 
basis which rejects completely the union plea of the Dis- 
ciples made known for more than a century, and the pro- 
gram of increasing fellowship with all the people of God 
which has been the result of steady growth in the spirit of 
the fathers and of the gospel. It is unthinkable that the 
great body of open-minded and courageous Disciples will 
accept for a moment a mandate of this nature, or subject 
their missionaries to the humiliation and affront of inqui- 
sition into their loyalty to Christ and the enterprise to which 
they have committed their lives. 

The missionary society is the servant of the churches. At 
present the churches have no other method of expression 
save that afforded by the loose and local nature of the an- 
nual conventions. These conventions change the tone of 
their utterances with the localities in which they meet. The 
decisions of one convention may be quite reversed by the 
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next. The society wishes to perform loyally the will of the and may be ordered about by those who have money and spiri 
conventions. But with all its limitations, it knows far more knowledge sufficient to direct them. But those who do the a wo 
of the conditions on the field and the course of their direc- world’s more important work are not ordered. The author- life. 
tion running through the years than any one of the conven- ity of the missionary is not rooted in the resolutions of as- Mr. 
tions can know. It is compelled to act with deliberation, semblies, but in the divine call and the manifest blessing of we b 
while the conventions usually act in haste and often in heat. God upon his work. The Disciples will be fortunate to have assul 
The society can be trusted to a degree far greater than the done with the silly and unchristian speech about “hired Inqu 
conventions whose overwhelming majority consists of those men,” and to take to heart the lessons concerning the an- certa 
within automobile distance of the meeting place. The soci- cient and unchanging faith, the hope for a united church, parti 
ety has now taken action with reference to the convention’s and the love that thinks no evil of others, which find their It 
resolution. In the news pages of this issue will be found a fairest and most commanding expression in the lives and out a 
statement interpreting the way in which the board of man- labors of the missionaries. esgus 
agers of the society conceive their duty under the “advisory” eusic 
resolution adopted at Oklahoma City. It is clear that the that 1 
board of managers, in their independent right, and with Christians, Be Brave! bold: 
their incomparably more grave sense of responsibility than exper 
that which characterized the convention mass meeting, “When a group of really experimentalist Christians ask of th 
intend to do all in their power to keep the society from the a series of questions about the function of the church for exper 
nage : : ? : the purpose of pricking their brothers into some dim 
disintegration or rupture which a slavish following of con- cumciensne of Ge oueedees end Gndliedie ied lent 
vention instructions would surely bring about. They are ter of their existing religious community they are accused — 
not disposed to hold any inquisition into the private beliefs by a leading organ of liberal Christianity (The Christian many 
of missionaries on the question of open membership, though Century) of having more faith in the method of Socrates doubt 
the resolution plainly calls for no less than that, but only to a in the passion of Jesus. But what if the method of catisf 
: ager ocrates, which was invented to enable human beings to sau. 
apply the resolution “to such open agitation as would prove know themselves in relation to the world in which they upon 
divisive.” In this position the united society is on solid live, is the normal and trustworthy route for a Christian to darins 
ground both as to its legal rights as a corporation and its take, who wishes to share the passion of Jesus?” valid 
relation to Disciples tradition. It is unthinkable that the HESE WORDS are taken from Herbert Croly’s re- If 
great mass of Disciples will do otherwise than follow the ae . ; Paes ad 
lead of their missionary society in thus choosing for itself a com article in the New Republic, entitled Christians, iy 
FPP Ee © ; Beware!” in which Mr. Croly reviews Kirsopp Lake’s sig- they « 
course the effect of which is practically to nullify the force ; zs Ay: j b 
of the convention’s credal enactment. nificant book, The Religion of Yesterday and Tomorrow. — 
The success of the Oklahoma City majority in enacting In his analysis of the modern religious problem, Professor a 
the credal policy has been interpreted in a vigorous editorial Lake distinguishes between fundamentalists, institutionalists —" 
in the Christian Courier, a journal published in Texas, as a and experimentalists. The fundamentalists need no definition. nt pa 
token of the formation of a new denomination. Unless the The institutionalists, according to Professor Lake, are the “ = 
convention can be reclaimed from the control of the separ- opportunists who are willing to patch up almost any sort = = 
atists, the Courier’s prophecy is likely to come to pass. But of a arenas for the sake of insuring the perpetuy Z 7 
even if the convention should be reclaimed to the historic °F the present metitutions of religion. The experimentalists _. 
position which Disciples have always held, it may well be 4 the scientifically minded idealists who are willing to opting. 
that the separatist group will abandon both society and con- 6° wherever the truth may lead them, initiating their quest 7 wh 
vention and form its new denomination with new conven- fF reality with and other assumption than the one belief _— 
tion machinery. Certain it is that the great majority of the that life has ene, and purpose and that the individual amph 
Disciples are not going down the blind alley of sectarian ™@Y Cooperate with that purpose. Mr. Croly’s critcism re- rhe 
exclusiveness either in local areas or on the mission field. fers to an editorial in which The Christian Century analyzed ee < 
The colleges are not going to turn traitor to all the tradi- the work of the Inquiry, which Mr. Croly justly designates On 
tions they have created. The young people in the churches 5 4 group of really experimentalist Christians. Mr. Croly @ '" an 
may be trusted to keep faith with truth and progress. The thinks that most of the liberal spirits in the church who of ime 
missionaries are not of the sort to be awed and browbeaten come under Professor Lake’s category of experimentalists degene 
by reactionaries. It is for these reasons that preparations 40 not know their own minds or the genius of their own defianc 
are being made by the credalists to secede from the onward- _ ideals and he cites our editorial in proof of his assertion. Funda 
moving body, and find more congenial company in the camp We are no more satisfied with the present status of liberal basic s 
of the complainers, or it may be, in the cave of Adullam. Christianity than Mr. Croly. It does not seem to us to be @ ‘ypoth 
Meanwhile the missionaries, whose work has formed the as fruitful in ethical life and spiritual dynamic as it which 
target of these criticisms, will go on with their services un- imagines itself to be. We agree that it is more intent upon “arma 
fettered by the opinions of any of their misinterpreters at “the popularization of scientific knowledge than upon the @ “toric 
home. They are no mere “hired men,” as they were crudely adaptation of scientific method to the art of free and @ "8 to 
denominated at Oklahoma City. A man can be hired to harmonious living.” We have therefore taken frequent ff “eir cl 
plough corn or cut lumber, and work under the orders of occasion to commend the kind of enterprise which the trally a 
his employer. And that is about the type of work he will Inquiry has undertaken. The fault in liberal Christianity, Thus 
do. It is inconceivable that intelligent people should fall which the Inquiry may do much to correct, is that it ex- § ‘llectu 
into the error of that classification. Day laborers are hired hausts its energies in proving the intellectual validity of a  ™ mair 
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spiritual world view without making the resources of such 
a world view available for the problems of ethical and social 
life. We criticize the Inquiry only because it seems to share 
Mr. Croly’s conviction that truth may only be reached if 
we begin the search for it without hypotheses and without 
assumptions. We hold that this conviction betrays the 
Inquiry into an enervating skepticism which makes it un- 
certain of everything, including even the efficacy of its own 
particular method of searching for the truth. 

It is quite apparent that the truth cannot be found with- 
out a spirit of skepticism which refuses to accept traditional 
assumptions and premises and insists on testing every con- 
clusion by fact and experience; but it is equally apparent 
that truth cannot be.found without the spirit of faith which 
boldly projects hypotheses which have been suggested by 
experiences in small areas of life into the complexities 
of the whole of life. Even Professor Lake expects his 
experimentalists to begin with the hypothesis that life 
has meaning, an assumption which incidentally seems to 
be contradicted by great areas of experience and which 
many intelligent men refuse to accept. Yet we do not 
doubt that this particular hypothesis can be proved to the 
satisfaction of anyone who is willing to venture his life 
upon it. The question is whether other hypotheses, more 


daring than the one Professor Lake allows, are not equally 
valid and equally validated by ultimate experience. 

If Christian societies were formed for no other pur- 
pose than to follow the truth wherever it may lead could 
they claim any uniqueness that would give them the right 


to exist? The distinctive mark of a Christian fellowship 
is that it unites people who want to live their lives upon the 
daring assumption that life not only has meaning but that 
its purpose is benevolent, and is ultimately guaranteed by 
the supremacy of personal values in the world. This is 
the faith that Jesus had. It is a faith in the ultimate reality 
of spiritual and personal values. ,zsus did not prove the 
hypothesis which forms the basis of his religion. He 
naively assumed it and asked those who doubted it to live 
by it and prove its truth. His interest was in the ethical 
fruits which a life would show forth if it was lived in 
complete consistency with his basic faith. 

The hypothesis on which Jesus dared men to live their 
ives can be proved only if stubbornly held. That is the 
reason why religion is so easily betrayed into dogmatism, 
for any belief which is stubbornly maintained in defiance 
of immediate evidences which seem to disprove it, easily 
degenerates into an atrophied dogma which is maintained in 
defiance of indisputable evidences which do disprove it. 
Fundamentalism which, like all orthodoxy, is rooted in a 
tasic skepticism, bolsters its uncertain faith in the daring 
hypotheses of religion by a frantic insistence on events 
which are supposed to offer an historical guarantee of its 
affirmations about life and the world but which are really 
historically dubious. Modernism and liberalism are will- 
ing to abandon these doubtful historical guarantees and take 
their chances on justifying their faith by appealing to gen- 
trally accepted standards of truth. 

Thus modernism has succeeded in making religion in- 
tellectually more or less respectable; but Mr. Croly is right 
iN maintaining that liberal religion has not generally sug- 
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ceeded in unfolding a distinctively higher way of life upon 
the basis of its faith. It has been so busy discovering an 
intellectual justification for a spiritual world view that it 
has failed to give such a world view justification in ethical 
experience. As a result there is hardly anything unique in 
the ethics of those who call themselves Christian, whether 
fundamentalist or modernist, to distinguish it from ordi- 
nary ethics. The same hatreds and the same greed which 
corrupt the life of the man in the street are manifest in the 
life of Christians. If they gain distinction in ethical con- 
duct at all they do so merely by enforcing common ethical 
standards to an uncommon degree. 

Modernists as well as fundamentalists are, in other words, 
more interested in maintaining a religious world view than 
in exploiting it in ethical life. The reason for this conserva- 
tism is not difficult to discover. Man’s first and most primi- 
tive interest in religion is in its tendency to dignify his life 
and justify his self-respect in a world which on any ob- 
vious basis belittles his existence. Only by much discipline 
can he be brought to strive for a nobility which will match 
the dignity which he claims and which his religion assures 
him. Modernist religion has been as derelict as orthodoxy 
in prompting him to embark upon ethical adventures con- 
sistent with the high affirmations about life which his re- 
ligion makes. All religion, whether traditional or modern, 
has simply capitulated too easily to the selfish interests 
which men have in religious affirmations. 

The remedy for this weakness does not lie in increasing 
man’s skepticism about the hypotheses which form the basis 
of his religious life. He should not think more but less 
about the hypotheses; but he should be more concerned 
about radiating those hypotheses in ethical experience. There 
must always be a basic naiveté in religion. Only religion must 
beware that this naiveté does not betray it into obscurantism 
in solving its intellectual problem, and into traditionalism in 
solving its ethical problem. Modernism has saved religion 
from the obscurantism but not from the traditional ethics. 
Our criticism of the Inquiry is that it seems ‘to have capitu- 
lated to a skeptical spirit which may have its uses as an 
antidote to the dogmatism to which religion is prone, but 
which is not an adequate expression of the best Christian 
thought. 

We have insisted that what the Inquiry is doing is worth 
being done. At the same time we feel that there is also 
a need for doing what the founders of the Inquiry first 
intended to do and what Copec has accomplished in Eng- 
land. That is to discover all the ethical implications of the 
spiritual world view which the church avows. The truths 
of religion must be finally justified by ethical experience; 
bui «.¢ type of ethical experience which is needed for this 
justification is possible only to those who are willing to 
assume the hypotheses of religion to be true. We are 
contending for the basic paradox of religion, that “he who 
cometh to God must believe that he is.” The ethical fruits 
of religion must be judged with a critical eye; but the seeds 
of religion cannot be sown in skepticism. A dynamic re- 
ligion roots in naive and essentially unproved—and per- 
haps unprovable—assumptions. 

Mr. Croly says, “Christians, beware!” Jesus put it dif- 
ferently : “Christians, be brave !”” 
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Thoughts After the Sermon 


XXIV.—Dr. Gilkey, on “Journeys Out and 
Home” 


TOOK WITH ME on the train my copy of The Chris- 

tion Century of last week, and a copy of a brand new 
book for whose appearance I had been eagerly waiting sev- 
eral months, “The Reasonableness of Christianity,” by Pro- 
fessor Douglas Clyde Macintosh of Yale. Anything pub- 
lished by Dr. Macintosh excites high expectation, but here 
was a book for which the author had been awarded the 
$6,000 Bross prize last summer, and naturally my appetite 
was whetted into impatience for its appearing. I became 
profoundly interested in his argument, and forgot all about 
The Christian Century until I had read more than 100 pages 
of the book. With the close of the author’s chapter on 
“Providence,” I found my emotions so stirred that I simply 
could not read further without giving myself time to reflect 
on the way Dr. Macintosh had lead me. 

Closing the book, I gave rein to my thoughts. And the 
thing that kept coming back again and again in my reflec- 
tions, was the wish that every preacher in America might 
read this masterful work, for the undergirding of his faith 
in the reality of the Christian gospel. I think | am as much 
impressed with the modern preacher’s lack of faith and his 
confusion of mind, as with the modern layman’s spiritual 
difficulties. I know so many preachers who are sore beset 
with doubts, whose inner struggle with the implications of 
modern science their parishioners do not dream of, and who 
pray with wistful bafflement for a faith great enough, not 
only to provide them with a gospel for others, but sufficient 
to save their own souls. Such men should read Macintosh. 
And if any reader does not thrill with the logic and the in- 
sight of this chapter on providence, ] miss my guess. 

For my part, | do not see much in religion unless we can 
take it in terms of God’s design and care for all and each 
of us. 
strong meat of the gospel, and the reason is that they have 


Yet our pastors of today do not feed us with this 
not fed on it themselves. Trained as most of us are in the 
science and ethics of this period of transition between an 
old world view and a new, our doubts bulk larger than our 
faith, and what faith we have is too often a dogged whistling 
in the graveyard. | found myself longing to hear a sermon 
on God’s care, his guidance of our lives, his pre-vision of 
our individual pathways, his comradeship in the pursuit of 
our most worthful goals. Opening The Christian Century 
in just this mood I found Dr. Gilkey’s sermon, “He shall 
preserve thy going out and thy coming in.” This is surely 
more than a coincidence, I said as I noticed the title and the 
And 


my mind sat down as a hungry man sits down to a feast. 


text; it may prove to be itself a sort of providence. 


It was a feast of simple foods, well prepared, seasoned with 
the flavor of modern ideas which gave a certain piquancy 
and tang to it all, but the substance was the everlasting real- 
ity of true religion. 

Was there ever a more exquisite text for a sermon on 
divine providence than this? God’s watchcare over our go- 
ing out—all the adventurous, pathfinding, constructive im- 
pulses of our human nature are precious to him as they are 


irrepressible in ourselves. And God approves our impulses 
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to go out into strange ways and places and build for our. 
selves more stately mansions, whether of knowledge or go. 
cial order or personal achievement of character. This vast 
urge which catches us all, which keeps us restlessly discon. 
tented with anything we have yet done or won or thought, 
and pushes us forward to ever new experiences and outlooks 
is one aspect of his providential relationship with us. He 
preserves our going out. “That adventure out of the old 
and into the new country is always a difficult and some. 
times a dangerous expedition. Men who undertake it need 
not only to be guided and guarded, but, as the text sug. 
gests, to be ‘preserved’: preserved from the rashness and 
conceit of overconfidence, from the quick dogmatism of first 
impressions, from the easy distortion that comes from false 
perspectives, from the pride that goeth before destruction, 
from the way that seemeth right unto a man, the ends 
whereof are the ways of death.” 

And God preserves our coming in. The return voyage 
is in God’s companionship and under the panoply of his 
care. He is the God of our homecomings as of our jour- 
neyings afar. This is more difficult for our generation to 
believe than the other half of the full-rounded truth. And 
it is far less frequently preached. We are all so pre-occu- 
pied with the dynamic aspects of life, with the zest and 
glory of adventure, that we forget the hunger of the soul 
for rest and peace. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people”— 
we do not preach often from this text. And yet men’s 
hearts yearn for comfort, for the sense of fellowship in 
arrival. We cannot feel that life is always on the go. God's 
providence is not complete until he brings us home—to the 
quiet places of refreshment and peace where endeavor gives 
This is no gospel merely for the old, as 
And unless our 


way to repose. 
some may think, but for youth as well. 
pastors preach it to us our souls grow lean and poor indeed. 

Can modern men preach of heaven? Is immortality a lost 
hope? Does science leave us no room for some home of 
the soul beyond that event which men call death? Dr. Mac- 
intosh’s book is an answer in terms of stern, stiff logic. Dr. 
Gilkey’s sermon is an answer in terms of his own experience 
and faith, a faith which he has both kept and won through 
long study and full acceptance of the truth of modern sci- 
ence. 

THE LIsTENER. 


The Road to the Left and Back 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


N° as I skim over the bumpy surface of this old 
planet in the Automobiles of Other Men who are 
poor enough to own a Car, there is nothing I become more 
familiar with than Roads Under Repair, except it be Roads 
in Need of Repair. 

And as we were riding, we came to a place where 4 
Fence was across the Road, with a Red Flag and a Red 
Lantern, and a sign that pointed to a Side Road on the Left. 
And as we looked ahead, we saw Trucks hauling Rock, and 
a Steam Roller at work. So we went to the Left. 

And we came unto a Road that led to the Right, and we 
discussed whether that were the Way Back into the Main 
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Road, but we decided that it could not be so, for there was 
not a Sign there that said, This is the Way, walk ye out of 
it to make way for the Automobiles. 

So we kept ahead on the Left Hand Road. 

And we came unto another Road that led to the Right, 
and we said, Surely this is the way back to the Main Road, 
but again we sought for a Sign and no Sign was given us. 
So we kept ahead. 

And by this time the Left Hand Road, which had ‘not 
een Very Good to start with, became Very Bad. But we 
kept on. 

And we came where there were no Roads that led to the 
Right or the Left, but only straight on, and the way became 
Rougher and Rougher. 

And we reached the Main Road at last, about Nine miles 
from where we left it, and believe me they were Rough and 
Rugged miles. 

And we made our journey to the place whither we went, 
and we returned the same day. 

And when we came back, the day was near its close, and 
the Steam Roller was at rest, and they had moved the fence 
a small space’ to one side to make room for a car to get 
carefully by. And we found that the Road under repair 
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was not more than One Furlong in length, and to avoid it 
we had gone Nine Miles. 

For I suppose that he who put up the Sign telling us to 
take the Left Hand Road thought we would know enough 
to come back by the first Road to the Right, and that there 
was no use expending any energy in going down half a 
mile to put up another Sign. 

But he guessed Wrong. 

Now I see signs along the roadway of this present Gen- 
eration, saying, It is not necessary for thee that thou travel 
in the straight Old Path of the Mid-Victorian Days. There 
are pleasant paths to the Left that lead no great distance 
and through a pleasant country, and bring thee safely back 
into the Main Road and get thee to where thou wantest to 
go quite soon enough, and with a Merry Jolt out of the Rut. 
But I do not see the plain Signs before those who take those 
Roads that show them the Way Back. 

And I say, He is a False Friend and no safe Guide, who 
directed the Traveler along a Cheerful Road to the left. 
For one who goeth that way may search in vain for the 
Signs that show the Way Back, and it is a Long and an 
Hard way. And some there be who never discover the 
Way Back. 


VERSE 


“How Far to Bethlehem?” 


OW far to Bethlehem? 
For I would be among the first to see 
That strange new star in the Judean skies ; 
To seek and find the new is to be wise, 
And wisdom is a sacred quest with me,— 
How far to Bethlehem? 


O far, too far to find it, Pilgrim Soul, 
As far as east from west, or pole from pole! 


How far to Bethlehem? 

For I would be among the first to kneel 
Beside the Little Christ, the Cradled King ; 
My gold, all that I prize, I humbly bring 
And bid Him use my gifts to help and heal,— 
How far to Bethlehem? 


O near, sc’ near almost your eyes can trace 
The smile that rests on Mary Mother’s face! 
Mo.tiy ANDERSON HALEy. 


Prescience 


ARY walked in the garden 
As lovely, sweet and cool 
As the silver hyacinths that fringed 
The edge of the purple pool. 


Her eyes were wide with dreaming 
As she watched her Baby One, 
Laughing in glee as His shadow fell 
Like pictures in the sun. 


Mary turned to her husband, 
“He lifts His tiny head 
And stretches His arms out wide until 
He makes a cross,” she said. 
Evtrnor L. Norcross. 


The Mighty Hope 
OW more than vain our mortal life! 
Can splendor grace a clod? 
The verdict falls—and yet there stands 
The stalwart love of God. 




















As children turbulent and spoiled, 
We wander oft and far, 

And yet He knows our eyes at last 
Shall seek again His star. 


Tis only when the noon is high 
We yearn new gods to find; 

For when the shadows tell the night, 
How just He seems—and kind! 


O heedless sons of earth and time, 
How strangely blind are ye— 

Your very Kin, with pain and tears, 
Transfigured Calvary! 


In Him our sure and mighty hope: 
His footsteps touched our sod, 
And we, who can not break with Him 
Shall some day find His God. 
Tuomas Curtis Crark. 





Anti-Christian Week in China 


By S. Ralph Harlow 


HRISTMAS WEEK has been set aside as anti- 

Christian week by the national student union of 
China. Jn resolutions, drawn up at the seventh national 
convention of the union, this action was taken by almost 
unanimous assent. The resolutions call “the Y. M. C. A. 
and other Christian organizations and their officers the 
hawks and hounds of the imperialists,” and outline a de- 
tailed program of anti-Christian agitation and action. Have 
these resolutions any basis in fact? From my personal ob- 
servations during a two months’ visit among American mis- 
sionaries in China I am of the conviction that the majority 
of these missionaries are opposed to imperialistic exploita- 
tion of China; that they are utterly opposed to capitalistic 
exploitation by industry of China’s boys and girls. No one 
who has studied the work of the industrial department of 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. would ever make such 
On the other 
hand, no stronger forces to counteract the evils of the indus- 
trial system have been at work in China during the past 
twenty years than these Christian bodies. 


accusations as occur in these resolutions. 


TROUBLE TRACES TO WEST 


The root of the trouble, I believe, lies deeper. It goes 
back to organized Christianity in Christian countries, of 
which the missionary movement seems to be a representa- 
tive, and with which Chinese converts seem to ally them- 
The “Christian soldiers” against which the Chinese 
students resolve are not Christian in any religious sense of 
the word; they are Christian in that they represent nations 
which call themselves “Christian.” Some of these soldiers 
are from India and are definitely non-Christians in religion. 
But from now on, in China, in India, and in any non-Chris- 
tian country, where western imperialism and economic ex- 
ploitation go hand in hand, supported by the governments 
of the Christian powers, to the extent of employing armed 
force to back up their investments, Christian missions will 
have hard going. 

These students in foreign lands are well informed as to 
what the attitude of our Christian churches is toward such 
problems as war, race relations and industrial unrest. They 
are students and are not always discriminating in their 
judgment, but are we? Let me illustrate from some con- 
crete instances. I was asked to review recently the manu- 
script of a pamphlet dealing with Christian missions. Ina 
chapter showing the great influence of missionaries in inter- 
national affairs was this illustration: “Dr. Blank was the 
confidential advisor to the British government in China be- 
fore and during the opium war, rendering great service to 
the government.” However splendid may have been the 
missionary work of Dr, Blank, were the modern Chinese 
student to read that one sentence it would condemn the doc- 
tor for all timé. 

A certain missionary board had asked a minister to con- 
sider a secretaryship. The minister and his wife were 
deeply interested in the world-wide program of the church 
1570 


selves. 


and were willing to leave their present work to enter into 
the work of the mission board. The minister and his wife 
were members of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Just 
at this time an article appeared, written by this minister, 
in which were some of his pacifistic ideas regarding the use 
of armed force. He received a letter from the board with- 
drawing the consideration of the secretaryship with the 
statement, “Some of the brethren here feel that one so out 
of sympathy with the government and with the vast ma- 
jority of our supporters would be unable to meet the needs 
of the board.” The reason was given later that “contribu- 
tions to missions” would fall off were it known by the sup- 
porters of the board that the secretary was a conscientious 
objector to war. 


SOURCES OF MISUNDERSTANDING 


Not long ago I talked with the secretary of one of our 
boards which has many missionaries in China. He told me 
that not a member of the executive committee of his board 
and not a secretary was a conscientious objector to war, and, 
he added, “We wouldn’t have such a person.” In one of 
our large eastern cities this month a debate is to take place 
between two church leaders as to whether war is or is not 
justifiable from the Christian point of view. The speaker 
who will attempt to justify war as a method is the secretary 
of a mission board with work in China. This debate is 
very apt to appear in the papers of China and India under 
the caption, “Secretary of American Missionary Board Ad- 
vocates War as a Method.” What will be said under that 
heading I leave my readers to imagine. 

Whatever our attitude toward war and imperialism and in- 
dustry and race relations may be, it is time that we faced the 
facts. The facts are that our hold on the students of China 
is rapidly weakening so far as winning them to Christ and 
his cause is concerned, not because they suspect Christ, but 
because they suspect us. Missions is at stake in the orient 
today, not because “supporters” are falling off in their 
“gifts,” but because the orient does not believe in the sin- 
cerity of our professions. They have read something of the 
gospel message and they fail to see the Christian nations 
following that message; they even fail to discover that the 
Christian church to any marked degree is taking Jesus in 
earnest. 

It is possible that the time has come when it might be 
wise to admit this situation, to withdraw the missionaries 
from certain fields in which an indigenous native church is 
established. It may be that we must say to the Christian 
church of China, “Our own mistakes at home make our 
presence as missionaries a handicap to the cause of Christ; 
you must lift up the torch and carry on. Whatever we can 
do to help you, at your suggestion, we will do. Meanwhile 
we will be trying to inculcate something more of the spirit 
of Christ into our own land and among our own people.” 

No one who attended, as I had the opportunity, the na- 
tional conference of the Christian church in China, held in 
Shanghai three years ago, doubts that within that Chinese 
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Church there is faith enough, patience enough, and love 
enough to win out. Nor can one doubt who has been in 
China, and seen China’s needs, that Christ is still the hope 
of the world, the hope of China. That conference, it may 
be remembered, said among other things: “We confidently 
hope that the time will soon come when the church of China 
will repay in part that which she has bountifully received 
from her mother churches in the west, the loving tribute of 
the daughter, contributions in thought, life and achievement 
for the enrichment of the Church catholic. We firmly be- 
lieve that the teaching and life of Christ have taught us be- 
yond any doubt the possibility and the necessity of interna- 
tional world brotherhood. We hereby call upon everyone who 
serves in the Christian church in China to seize every oppor- 
tunity to promote international friendship, and fight to- 
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gether against international injustice. We, therefore, call 
on all our fellow Christians to take every opportunity to 
foster world brotherhood, and to that end to christianize 
the rapidly developing national consciousness, so that we as 
a nation may be witness to the whole world of the wonder- 
ful gift of a peace loving nature with which God has en- 
dowed our race.” 

This anti-Christian week in China should suggest the 
possible value of a pro-Christian week in America; a week 
in which we ask anew, what does it mean to follow Christ? 
And such words as are to be found in this statement of the 
Chinese church may likewise suggest that, if we do hold 
such a week, it might not be entirely out of order to invite 
leaders of the church in that country to come to this with a 
message that would help us in finding the answer. 


The Literature of War Guilt—IL. 


Concluding Article in the Series on “‘Was America Deluded 
by the War?”’ 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 


N RUSSIA the most important materials thus far pub- 

lished in regard to war guilt are the diary of Baron 
Schilling, the work of Dobrorolski on the fateful Russian 
mobilization of 1914, the memoirs of Suchomlinov, the 
Russian minister of war in 1914, the complete German edi- 
tion of Izvolski’s correspondence, an analysis of which has 
been made by the German editor, Professor Stieve, and the 
monograph of Professor Frantz.* The diary of Baron 
Moritz Fabianovich Schilling, chief of the chancellery of 
the Russian foreign office in 1914, constitutes one of the 
most valuable sources for a definite knowledge of the suc- 
cession of events and policies in Russia through the time 
of the fatal general mobilization order. Not even the inter- 
esting foreword by Sazonov is adequate to explain away the 
inherent and implicit indictment of the Russians in their acts 
and decisions during this period. Dobrorolski’s work is of 
great importance as showing the determined and steady Rus- 
sian preparations for war from the moment the general staff 
and the civil government learned of the terms of the Aus- 
trian ultimatum to Serbia. He demonstrates that for all 
practical purposes the war was actually on, as far as the 
Russian militarists were concerned, by the 25th of July, and 
that the details as to the date of the tsar’s alleged ordering, 
countermanding and reordering of the mobilization are mat- 
ters of greater diplomatic than military import. Dobrorol- 
ski frankly admits that the Russian order for general mob- 
lization was the real beginning of the world war, and that 
the Russians fully realized this fact. To use Dobrorolski’s 
own words relative to the final order for general mobiliza- 
tion : 


This once fixed there is no way backwards. This step settles 


*For the bibliography being discussed in this article see 
The Christian Century for December 10. 


automatically the beginning of war. The affair had now begun 

irretrievably. The order was already known in all of the 

larger towns of our huge country. No change was possible. 

The prologue of the great historic drama had begun. 

Dobrorolski’s work and that of Frantz are the indis- 
pensable sources for the details involved in the much dis- 
cussed problem of the tsar’s attitude and acts in the crisis 
of the decision upon mobilization. 

Suchomlinov’s work contains a large amount of intimate 
personal detail concerning the Russian military and diplo- 
matic situation in July, 1914, but the notorious unreliability 
of the author makes one uncertain as to how much credence 
should be given to any specific statement. It would appear, 
however, from his work and that of Professor Frantz, that 
at the last moment Suchomlinov lost his nerve, and the 
determination for war was carried along successfully by 
Sazonov, Grand Duke Nicholas, and Izvulski. Izvolski’s 
correspondence offers the most complete summary of evi- 
dence concerning his primary responsibility among the Rus- 
sians for the fatal determination upon a European war to 
realize Russia’s ambitions in the near east. By all odds the 
most important work on Russia’s guilt in bringing on the 
world war are Professor Stieve’s account of the collabora- 
tion of Izvolski and Poincaré up to 1914, and Professor 
Frantz’s admirable monograph upon Russia’s activities and 
policies in the July crisis of 1914. Stieve’s work has, fortu- 
nately, appeared in English translation. 


SERBIA 
Extremely important information in determining the prob- 
lem of responsibility for the war has recently come from 
Serbians. Early in 1923 Professor Stanojevi¢ published a 
work on the assassination of Franz Ferdinand, which re- 
vealed the fact that t':e plot for the murder of the archduke 
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was laid by the chief of the intelligence division of the Serb- 
ian general staff, that the assassins were given their equip- 
ment from the Serbian arsenals, and that they were smug- 
gled into Bosnia with the collusion of Serbian officials. 
Within the last year even more stattling information has 
been brought forward by two prominent Serbians, Yovano- 
vitch and Nenadovitch, who have very definitely implicated 
not only the Serbian military authorities, but the Serbian 
civil government as well. 

We now know that, in spite of his vigorous denials in 
1914, Premier Pashitch of Serbia knew of the plot for the 
assassination of the archduke at least three weeks before it 
was executed, and made no adequate effort to prevent its 
taking place or to warn the Austrians of the danger to the 
archduke in his impending visit to Serajevo. These writ- 
ers have still further shown that Dimitrievitch, the author 
of the plot, was put to death by means of a judicial 'murder 
by the Serbian government in 1917, lest he might divulge 
the facts concerning the guilt of the Serbian government in 
the premises. The most accurate and comprehensive sum- 
mary of the guilt of Serbia in the plot for the assassination 
of the archduke is contained in the articles by Professor 
Fay in the October and November, 1925, numbers of the 
New York Times Current History Magazine. 

ITALY 


One important book has come out of Italy on the problem 
of war origins, namely, that by Dr. Corrado Barbagallo, 
who has established himself: alongside Gooch, Montgelas, 
Fabre-Luce, Renouvin, and Fay as one of the leading expo- 
nents of the scholarly revisionist point of view. 


ENGLAND AND CANADA 


In England the war epic was first undermined through 
the vigorous attacks upon Sir Edward Grey by Morel and 
Loreburn. While it has generally been held that their 
judgment of Sir Edward Grey is much more harsh than the 
facts would warrant, it must nevertheless be recognized that 
the more complete evidence confirms the general outlines of 
their indictment. The endeavor to justify the policy of the 
Liberal ministry in England in 1914, by Asquith, and later 
by Grey himself, is an even more feeble attempt than the 
apologia of Poincaré. To an astounding degree they have 
had the audacity to parade once more the mythology of 1914 
to 1917, thus seriously compromising their reputation for 
both intelligence and varacity. In refreshing contrast to the 
sorry quibbling and evasion of Asquith and Grey is the 
candor of Winston Churchill who, as first lord of the admir- 
alty, admits that he and his associates anticipated war with 
Germany, and from 1912 onward prepared for it both in 
equipment and spirit. 

Of special importance are the memoirs of Sir George 
Buchanan, the British ambassador at St. Petersburg in 1914, 
and of Lord Bertie, the British ambassador in Paris at the 
same period. Buchanan reveals in a convincing fashion the 
Russian will for war, and indicates his own efforts to re- 
strain the Russians. But it is apparent that his attempts 
in this direction were seriously handicapped by the activi- 
ties of Sir Edward Grey and Nicolson, and the relations of 


both of them with Benckendorff. Lord Bertie’s diary con- 
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tains a similar indication of the French enthusiasm for war, 
but is perhaps most significant as demonstrating the eager- 
ness of Izvolski, and his enthusiastic boast in early August, 
1914, that he was the author of the war which had just 
burst forth. 

Sir Edward Grey’s much vaunted and praised apology 
is a sad performance as far as defending his part in the 
crisis of 1914 is concerned. The best that can be said for 
it is that he is a more subtle and clever evader of the truth 
than Asquith. He admits, however, that he was indignant 
at the suggestion that he should restrain Russia from taking 
the steps that would inevitably lead to war, and that he 
would have resigned if he had not been able to drag England 
into the war to fulfil his promises to Cambon that he would 
come to the aid of France. It is doubtful if even elementary 
honesty can be claimed for a writer who states that the chief 
reason why he felt sure that Germany was determined upon 
war in 1914 was the fact that it was the same season of the 
year at which the Franco-Prussian war began. Even favor- 
able reviewers have admitted that Grey possesses no vision 
beyond the interests and limits of the British empire, and 
his oft-praised efforts to promote the peace of the world 
appear to be nothing else than the effort to protect England 
in her position of world supremacy. It is a matter greatly 
to be regretted that E. D. Morel was not spared long 
enough to dissect: Grey’s ostensibly frank and honest expo- 
sition of his career in the foreign office. What would 
have remained of Grey after such an analysis one can well 
comprehend by perusing Morel’s brief but trenchant work, 
The Secret History of a Great Betrayal. 


GOOCH 

In general it may be said that Gooch has been the only 
Englishman to produce a systematic and scholarly survey 
based upon the documents published since 1918, Professor 
Oman’s effort being premature. Of particular significance 
is the recent determination of the British government to 
allow Gooch and Temperley to bring out a two-volume edi- 
tion of the secret documents in the British afchives, dealing 
with the period from 1908 to 1914. It is to be hoped that 
the publication of this material may smoke out the French, 
and compel them to open their archives in self-defense. 

Even more impressive in the matter of war origins than 
the work of Gooch has been the achievement of ah author 
from another part of the British empire, namely, Sir John 
S. Ewart of Canada, the most distinguished of living Cana- 
dian international lawyers, and the counsel for; Canada in 
the famous Newfoundland fisheries scbitratide of 1910. 
The thorough and detailed two-volume work of Mr. 
Ewart considers the various specific reasons for entry into 
the war on the part of the major powers involved; then 
investigates the general diplomatic background of 1914 in 
the international relations of the world from 1870 onward; 
ang concludes with a highly judicious analysis of the specific 


fisis of 1914. Sir John appears as an honest, sincere and 


industrious person who has been “fed up” on the entente 
propaganda of 1914 and the following years. His book 
embodies a thoroughgoing acceptance of the revisionist point 
of view and a smashing demolition of the allied epic. He 
places the responsibility for the outbreak of the war squarely 
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upon the Russian mobilization, though it is probable that 
he does not go as far as the facts warrant in his indictment 
of Poincaré and his associates. The book is weak only with 
respect to the author’s ignorance of many of the German 
monographs, of the work of Dobrorolski on the Russian 
mobilization, and of the above mentioned revelations con- 
cerning the complicity of the Serbian authorities in the 
murder of the archduke. It is significant, however, that all 
of this neglected material would only tend to make the 
author's indictment of France, Russia and Serbia so much 
more thorough and convincing. 


UNITED STATES 


In the United States, with the exception of the articles of 
Professor Fay, which will ultimately be expanded into the 
magisterial treatment of the question of war guilt, there has 
been no systematic work produced on the immediate causes 
of the world war. There have been, however, a number of 
very significant contributions to specific phases of the prob- 
lem. Among these, one of the most interesting is Dr. Mil- 
dred Wertheimer’s excellent and thorough study of the Pan- 
German league. It was once believed that Germany had a 
comprehensive and well studied plan to annex the world, 
and that the organization which was engineering this plot 
was the Pan-German league. The French propagandist, 
André Chéradame, in particular, wrote a number of alarm- 
ist volumes, attempting to demonstrate how the peace of the 
world was being jeopardized by this noisy group of German 
uuper-patriots. Dr. Wertheimer has made an analysis of 
the origins, membership, activities and influence of the Pan- 
German league on the basis of a first-hand study of the 
jocuments and extensive personal investigation in Germany. 
Her work refutes all of the war-time illusions by showing 
that the Pan-German league was simply the German mani- 
lestation of the universal tendency toward obsessed nation- 
alism and patriotism on the part of a small group of earnest 
souls in every modern state. Its membership was relatively 
insignificant, and it had little or no influence upon the official 
wolicy of the German government. The fiction of the men- 
ace of the Pan-German league has thus been dissipated par- 
illel with the dissolution of the thesis of the German will for 
war and world domination. At the same time, one must not 
werlook the fact that the frenzied patriots in every country 
constitute one of the greatest of menaces to the peace and 
tability of the world, and the Pan-German league, while 
not any worse than the French league of patriots, was a 
langerous nuisance far beyond its numerical strength. The 
great error lay in attempting to find in it something uniquely 
German and uniquely menacing. In his scholarly article in 
the American Historical Review for April, 1924, Professor 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt has given us the best summary of 
the development of the great counter alliances in Europe 
irom 1870 to 1914. 

Dr. Ernest Flagg Henderson, in the preliminary section 
fa series of studies of the leading characters involved in 
the responsibility for the world war, has presented the most 
thorough and convincing indictment of Sir Edward Grey 
which has yet been published. He shows how Grey’s involve- 
ments with France and Russia practically made it inevitable 
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that Grey and Asquith would attempt to force England into 
any European conflict in which France and Russia should 
be aligned against Germany and Austria. They had made 
secret military and naval agreements, binding for all prac- 
tical purposes, with both France and Russia, and there is no 
doubt that they would have made an effort to swing the 
cabinet for war, even though Belgium had not been invaded. 
When Henderson’s indictment is combined with Her- 
mann Lutz’s demonstration that on July 25 Sir Edward led 
Sazonov to feel that England would support the general 
Russian mobilization, it becomes apparent that Grey’s re- 
sponsibility for the war ranks easily above that of the kaiser, 
though, of course, far below that of the Franco-Russian 
militarists. It must be remembered, further, that Grey 
made no such effort to restrain France and Russia as did 
the chancellor and the kaiser to hold back Austria, and 
there is little probability that France and Russia would have 
risked their aggressive policies without a pretty definite feel- 
ing that England could be counted upon to come in to sup- 
port them. i 


BAUSMAN 

Judge Bausman’s work is a devastating attack upon the 
myth of a defensive and pacific France. While, by its con- 
centration upon but a single phase of the aggressive Euro- 
pean diplomacy of the past half century, the book gives a 
somewhat distorted and one-sided interpretation, it is gen- 
erally accurate in statements of fact, and constitutes a very 
convincing refutation of the sentimental view common in 
America of the self-denying generosity, sweet temper and 
pacific nobility of the recent leaders of La Belle France. It 
is interesting further to point out that the more recent 
French writers on the question of war responsibility and 
French policy agree with Bausman’s general position, and 
Gouttenoire de Toury, Morhardt and Lazare present an 
even more damaging indictment of Poincaré. 

The two standard works on America’s part in the world 
war, namely, those by Professors Bassett and McMaster, 
are of little value as a study of the causes of America’s 
entry into the world war because they were written before 
it had been possible to formulate in adequate fashion the 
revisionist point of view. The only serious effort at a cor- 
rective is embodied in the sprightly volume of John Kenneth 
Turner. Accepting the doctrine of economic determinism, 
he attempts to explain the American entry on the basis of 
the desire to protect American investments in foreign bonds, 
and to continue the large profits inhering in the sale of 
munitions to the allied countries. The financial and manu- 
facturing classes in this country feared a German victory 
if we did not enter, and this would have prematurely ter- 
minated our profit-making sales and jeopardized our invest- 
ments in allied paper. While this is doubtless an cver-sim- 
plified explanation, there can be no doubt that it possesses 
far greater validity than the conventional thesis that we 
entered in behalf of the abstract rights of mankind or for 
the protection of the world against the lust of Germany for 
the conquest of the planet. It can scarcely be alleged that we 
entered purely for the sake of protecting our rights as a 
neutral state, since for three years previously we had acqui- 
esced without effective protest in the most flagrant violations 
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of our neutral rights by Great Britain. A brilliant young 
American writer, Mr. C. Hartley Grattan, has best sum- 
marized the case against the conduct of Walter Hines Page 
in an article on the “Walter Hines Page Myth” in the 
American Mercury for September, 1925. 

We should not close this section without some mention 
of the courageous book of Mr. Francis Neilson and the inter- 
esting brochure of Mr. Albert J. Nock, which were about 
the first efforts in America to expose the quite obvious 
weaknesses of the war-time epic of a single guilty nation, 
as well as of Professor Beard’s brilliant analysis in his work 
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on post-war Europe. It is significant that Neilson and Nock 
were able to riddle this illusion of unique German guilt even 
before the vast mass of new documentary material had been 
published. 

Industrious German scholars have recently provided us 
with an excellent bibliography of the literature of war 
responsibility which is published by the Deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte in Berlin. Readers 
who desire to follow the latest literature which is appearing 
on war guilt will find most useful Professor Langer’s bibli- 
ographies which appear in Foreign Affairs. 


Our Competitive Churches 


By John R. Scotford 


UR PROTESTANT CHURCHES are marked by 

a competitive tradition. Each church in a given com- 
munity commonly feels that it must seek to outdo the other 
churches. This attitude is largely due to the common juxta- 
position of church buildings. Only in a few situations, 
such as the open country, the smallest villages, and the 
newer sections of the larger cities, will a church have a 
distinctive field of its own. Especially in the county towns 
and smaller cities the churches tend to concentrate upon a 
few favored streets. To find five churches in two blocks 
on the same street is not at all unusual. 
evitably draw their people from the same geographical 
area. If the community be large enough, they will all 
prosper. The concentration of churches means that the 


Such churches in- 


religious folk of a community must travel into a certain 
restricted area for purposes of work and worship. 

Out of this arrangement has come the competitive spirit. 
In going to a particular church, the people must pass four 
or five other churches. Comparisons are inevitable. To 
hold its constituency, each church feels that it must offer 
every activity which the other churches feature. If one 
church launches a successful rhen’s club, the others feel 
that they must also get together a club of some sort. If 
quartettes are in style, each church will have one; if chorus 
choirs, each church on the street will be out after the volun- 
teer singers of the community. If one church erects a new 
building with pillars and a dome, more churches will appear 
If one church puts up a parish 
house, the others will do their best to put up parish houses. 
If one organ is enlarged, the others will be enlarged also. 
Each minister is expected to outpreach the rest. When 
negotiating for a new pastor, churches have been frank 
enough to make a list of the other churches and to analyze 
the “competition” which the new man will be expected to 
meet. When a new and desirable family arrives in the 
community, the various churches have been known to send 
out “rushing parties” similar to those with which the college 
fraternities recruit their membership. 

This competitive spirit reflects in large measure the spirit 
of the smaller city. Watching one’s neighbor is likely to 
be a popular sport. Through the local newspaper and 
current gossip the people know what is going on in every 


with pillars and domes. 





Under such circumstances imitation is almost in- 
The business and social life of such communities 
Each tradesman and professional 
This spirit naturally 


church. 
evitable. 
is highly competitive. 
man seeks to out-do his fellows. 
carries over into the church life. The American business 
man frankly admires the minister who can hustle. Many 
considerations tempt the minister to regard his profession 
as a competitive calling. The consequences of this com- 
petitive spirit in the churches are not happy. 

The “leading church” falls into a spirit of complacent 
self-satisfaction. In every community there are one ‘or two 
churches that because of wealth or numbers enjoy a greater 
prestige than the others. So long as such a church keeps 
a comfortable lead over the rest in the number of its mem- 
bers or the size of its budget, it feels very well satisfied 
with itself. Often this is merely false pride. A large 
church may be reaching only a portion of its true constit- 
uency, or its standard of giving may be far below what 
might be expected in view of its resources. The competitive 
standard places an undue emphasis upon mere bigness. 

On the other hand, the smaller churches tend to develop 
the “inferiority complex.” In slow growing communities 
it is almost impossible for the smaller churches to overtake 
the larger ones. Especially in county towns, the eccle- 
siastical situation is hopelessly congealed. The leading 
churches lead, and the other churches seem doomed to 
follow. In consequence the smaller church has a difficult 
time commanding the respect of the people. It is a fearful 
thing for a church to be branded as a failure—but that is 
precisely what the competitive spirit does for the majority 
of churches. The basis for this discrimination is largely 
artificial. Churches are not judged by the warmth of their 
fellowship or the extent of their Christian daring. Whether 
they are rated as successes or failures depends upon three 
things—the value of the property, the size of the minister's 
salary, and the length of the membership role. Because 
they cannot lead in these particulars, the members of the 
less conspicuous churches tend to think of their churches 
in apologetic terms. Their attention is centered upon the 
things which they cannot do. The competitive spirit dis- 
counts spiritual values. Much of the sense of failure which 
marks so many churches is due to the false standard by 
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which they judge themselves. Most churches manage to 


do a creditable work without large numbers or great finan- 
They ,should not be dishonored by artificial 


cial means. 
comparisons. 


OBSTRUCTS SERVICE 


The worst effect of the competitive spirit is negative. 
It prevents the churches from rendering to the community 
the varied service which is needed. When each church is 
trying to outdo the others, all tend to become alike. In 
the ordinary town or city we find Baptists, Disciples, Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians meeting at 
the same hour in similar buildings, singing the same hymns, 
offering the same sort of prayers, and listening to sermons 
surprisingly similar in content and form. The ultimate 
fruit of the competitive spirit is a standardized church. Any 
variations from the accepted norm are due to poverty 
rather than intention. Yet the needs of humanity are not 
standardized. Centerville, Ill., does not need five duplicates 
of the same sort of church. After all, only a limited number 
of people care for the standardized evangelical church with 
its corner pulpit, paid quartette, and frock-coated preacher. 
If Centerville must have five churches, let them justify 
their existence by appealing to different types of people in 
different ways. A fisherman would not undertake to fish 
out a stream with only one kind of bait. The churches 
cannot expect to win everyone in a community with one 
type of church offering a single variety of service. The 
churches compete fiercely for the support of the standard- 
ized church member, but at the same time they overlook the 
great variety of other types to be found in every American 
community. 

How may the competitive spirit be banished from the 
life of our churches ? 

“Consolidate the churches,” urges the man on the street. 
Undoubtedly we have too many churches. In a certain 
state the council of churches is promoting Christianity by 
killing off churches. Yet church consolidations are difficult 
to bring about, and, aside from the smallest communities, 
they would not remedy the evil. In cities from fifteen 
thousand upward there are rarely too many churches. The 
real difficulty is that all the churches work the same rather 
restricted field in the same way. 


THE WORTH OF A CHURCH 


’ 


“Re-locate the churches,” is the advice of the denomina- 
tional secretary. In most cities the churches ‘need to get 
out from beneath each other’s eaves. To have all the 
churches lined up on one street reveals in glaring fashion 
our denominational incompetency. Yet every year geography 
means less in church life. Neighborhoods become increas- 
ingly heterogeneous. To get all the people who live in 
even the shortest city block to worship in the same church 
is utterly impossible. Thanks to the automobile the people 
tend increasingly to attend churches, not on the basis of 
physical convenience, but with a view to receiving the max- 
imum of fellowship and inspiration. Ultimately our parish 
lines will be temperamental and spiritual rather than 
geographical. 

The competitive spirit is due to an attitude of mind into 
which the churches have drifted. It is really compounded 
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of the habit of comparison plus an undue emphasis upon 
material achievements. The cure is to be had through the 
development of fairer standards of judgment. 

We cannot measure the real worth of a particular church 
by comparing it with another church across the street. 
The real success or failure of a church does not depend 
upon its equipment or budget or membership, but upon 
the degree in which it has measured up to its own peculiar 
opportunities. It is not a case of church against church, 
but of each church as it is as against that same church as 
it might be. The real competition of a church is with its 
own best self. 

Each church that deserves to live has a distinctive heri- 
tage, the result of many factors. Each church receives some- 
thing from the denomination with which it is affiliated. This 
influence is commonly over-rated, and yet it needs to be 
taken into account. More important are the traditions 
which come down to a church out of its own past. Through 
the years each church shapes for itself a distinctive char- 
acter, which is both intangible and pervasive. No church 
can be understood except in the light of its history. These 
traditions are continually modified by the character of the 
membership and the personalities of the pastors. No two 
churches can possibly be alike in their inner life. Each is 
in truth a “peculiar” church. 


DISTINCTIVE WORK 


Churches best serve the community, not as they ape one 
another, but as each is true to its distinctive heritage. 
Through its personnel, each church has contacts in the 
community which are open to no other church. Unless it 
follows up these contacts, certain people will go unreached. 
In its membership are people with certain aptitudes; these 
talents open the way for activities peculiar to itself. The 
traditions of the pulpit and the personality of the pastor 
make possible a certain distinctive emphasis in the preach- 
ing of every church. Each church needs to ask itself, 
“How far are we taking advantage of the peculiar oppor- 
tunities which are our heritage as a church?” An honest 
answer to that question would destroy the complacency of 
many a leading church; it would quicken the pride of many 
another church which has held itself in low esteem. 

As churches are true to their own genius, the competitive 
spirit passes. The church which is doing its own distinctive 
work will not worry about the large men’s Bible class in 
the Baptist church across the road, or the two hundred 
new members who joined the Methodist church around 
the corner on Easter, or the hundred thousand dollar parish 
house which the Presbyterian church on the square is erect- 
ing. Rather will it do the distinctive work which it is called 
to do, and leave the other churches to do their distinctive 
tasks. 

As churches work in different ways, points of friction 
vanish. New families affiliate, not with the church which 
sends the most callers, but with the church which creates 
a response in their own hearts. Each church when true 
to itself gains people which no other church could reach. 
In religious matters one man’s meat is very likely to be an- 
other man’s poison. Those who like much hand-shaking 
will go to one church, while those who desire a worshipful 
service and thoughtful preaching will go to another. If 
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the churches are to feed all the people, they must provide 
a most varied spiritual diet. 

For the individual church the secret of power is the 
development of a distinctive personality. The church should 
not seek to serve people after the fashion of a chain store, 
but to add something distinctive to their lives. The deepest 
and most abiding loyalties go to the churches whose work 
and worship are unique. The sin of short pastorates is that 
they create commonplace churches ; the virtue of long pastor- 
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ates is that they permit the development of a distinctive at- 
mosphere in a church. Modern life is over-standardized. The 
business of the church is to vary the commonplace of daily 
living with some contact with the divine.t The more varied 
the ways in which this is done, the better for both church 
and people. The cure for the competitive spirit in the 
churches is through each church seeking to render a dis- 
tinctive service to its community. Nothing else will bring 
this to pass. 


British Table Talk 


London, November 27. 

AM WRITING this note within a short distance of West- 
minster abbey, in which this morning the funeral service of 
Queen Alexandra is being held. It is snowing, and the crowds 
which line the route must face the bitter cold wind. There is 
no diminution of the crowds on this account. Queen Alexandra 
will be remembered as the rose-princess; it should 
have been the time of roses, when she received the 
last tribute of love from the citizens of London. 
Every year on Queen Alexandra’s day it was her 
custom to ride through London surrounded with roses. On 
that day, collections in all the streets were made for the hos- 


Queen 


Alexandra 


pitals. Today it is through the snow that the last journey is 
made. No one will question the sincerity and depth of the 


love which we bore for the “princess,” as the middle-aged among 
us think of her still. Even those who are on the 
left wing of our political parties speak words of genuine af- 
fection for this gentle and beautiful lady. She never 
shrank from revealing her own heart to others; and she 
was never deaf to the call upon her purse; indeed it is well- 
known that her advisers were sometimes embarrassed by her 
But all such things 
endeared her to us, so that although it is fifteen years since 
she retired from the throne she never lost the love of her peo- 
ple. Seldom can there have been a royal life which retained 


lavish expenditure upon cases of need. 


for more than sixty years through amazing changes the con- 
stant attachment of a people of another race. 


“She tarried with us for a long sweet day 
Now over the sea with its gleaming foam, 

The sea-king’s daughter has taken her away, 
To an eternal home.” 


The British Missionary 
Societies and China 

The resolution of these societies which is given here will make 
It may seem late for the 
resolutions to be issued, but it will be remembered that before 
a resolution like this can be sent out it must be considered and 
ne by one, and this is a slow business! 


the position in China much clearer. 


adopted by the socicties 

“The British missionary societies which have work in China 
recent events there concern. 
The standing committee of their conference have just sent a 
letter to the Chinese minister in London, in which they state 
that the 
government in enterimnaz 


have been following with close 


action taken by his majesty’s 
upon a comprehensive revision of the 
treaties which at present regulate the position of foreigners in 
excellency that the leading British mis- 
, in China have passed resolutions ex- 
pressing their desire tl.at their future legal rights and liberties 
instead of depending on existing treaties between China and 
Great Britain, should be those freely accorded to them by China 
as a sovereign power and mutually agreed upon in equal con- 


societies welcome the 


China. They inform h: 


sionary societies work:: 


ference between the Chinese republic and Great Britain.” The 
communication adds that the standing committee have taken 
steps to make their views known to his majesty’s government, 
and the hope is expressed that “the outcome of the present and 
the forthcoming conferences may serve the highest interests of 
the people of China, and may lead to closer cooperation between 
the peoples of Great Britain and that country.” 
* * ®* 


Thomas Hardy 
There is one poem in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s new volume— 
dated (1963-1867)—which was written at late as 1925. Is there 
any parallel to that? Poems within one volume at an interval 
of sixty years? But the most remarkable thing about it is that 
the critic will not detect any failing of vision, or any signs of 
age, except perhaps in the tenderness that befits the evening of 
a long day. 
Why do I go on doing these things? 
Why not cease? 
So the poet begins one of his little poems. The subjects are 
not remote, or subtle, or clever. They are taken from the com- 
mon human lot, for which Mr. Hardy has had a deep and 
undying pity. Yet he has never lost his hope that something will 
come 
That shall make tolerable to sentient seers 
The melancholy marching of the years. 
But if one had to select one for quotation, it would be this: 
Any little old song 
Will do for me, 
Tell it of joys gone long, 
Or joys to be, 
Or friendly faces best 
Loved to see. 


Newest themes I want not 
On subtle strings, 
And for thrillings pant not 
That new song brings: 
I only need the homeliest 
Of heartstirrings. 
Or the Phantasy may be quoted which is entitled “There seemed 
a Strangeness.” In it he tells how he heard a Voice “from I 
know not where.” 
Men have not heard, men have not seen 
Since the beginning of the world 
What earth and heaven mean; 
But now their curtains shall be furled, 


And they shall see what is, cre long, 
Not through a glass, but face to face; 
And Right shall disestablish Wrong: 

The Great Adjustment is taking place. 
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Canon Robinson and 
A Famous Book 

Canon C. H. Robinson died suddenly on Monday, Nov. 23. 
He was in his early life a missionary in Hausa-land, and com- 
piled the Hausa dictionary, and to the end of his life he re- 
mained the leading authority upon that important African 
language. When we saw him in our-~missionary councils, a 
quiet and thoughtful counsellor, it was not easy to believe that 
it was the same man who made adventurous journeys over un- 
known tracts of wildest Africa. But when one comes to think 
of it, the real adventurers whom one meets are always modest 
and quiet. Once in his travels he came to an African village 
and seeing the vultures about, he inquired of the people what 
was the explanation. “They are eating our last visitor,” was 
the answer. Canon Robinson belonged to a family of 
rare gifts and devotion. All scholars know the name of Armi- 
tage Robinson, formerly dean of Westminster; and there are 
many who will recall with peculiar gratitude, another brother, 
Forbes Robinson, the Cambridge scholar who died in his youth, 
but not before he had marvelously influenced many lives. His 
letters to his friends were printed by Canon Robinson. They 
were never advertised and had no publisher, but more than 
30,000 copies have been sold. Each man who read these letters 
told his friends, and so the snowball grew. The profits on 
the sale of the book were devoted by Canon Robinson to cer- 
tain causes in which his brother was deeply interested. To this 
day it has only been possible to get this book by writing to 
Canon Robinson or to those who act for him. 

-.. = 

A New Vice-Chancellor for 
Victoria University, Manchester 

Readers of “Foundations,” a book of collected essays written 
by Anglican scholars, will know the name of Walter Hamilton 
Moberly. One of the writers in that book, Dr. Temple, is 
jishop of Manchester; now Mr. Moberly is to be the head of 
its university. A better choice could not have been made for 
Mr. Moberly, because he is a great philosopher, is also a man 
who studies the life of his own age, and can speak to its con- 
dition. Among the memories of Copec which I prize most, is 
the recollection of Mr. Moberly’s speeches. His speech upon 
crime and punishment was one of those illuminating utterances 
which are landmarks in our thinking. In his life as a thinker 
upon the great Christian realities he has taken up the task, 
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which his father, Dr. R. C. Moberly, did in his great book on 
“The Atonement and Personality.” In that book there is a 
discussion of forgiveness and judgment; to such themes the new 
vice-chancellor has given his mind, and some day there should 
come from Mr. Moberly a book which will carry the Christian 
mind forward along the lines laid down by his father. It was 
at Copec that this layman told the conference, engaged in the 
concerns of practical religion, that what we needed most was 
to think out the character of God. I cannot but feel thank- 
ful that my old university should have this philosopher to pre- 
side over its councils. 
es £ @ 

And So Forth 

The sentence on the communists is certain to be discussed 
at length in parliament. No one can reasonably doubt that 
there was a case established against them; the argument, how- 
ever, of those who criticize the sentence is that the prosecution 
was prompted by political hostility, and that freedom of speech 
is at stake. The sentences passed were not heavy, and it may 
be doubted whether the communist party will suffer from the 
verdict. There is very little sympathy with it in this country, 
and if it had to rest upon its own merits there would be even 
less, but there is something in most Englishmen which leads 
them to have sympathy for a party which is being attacked by 
fierce enemies. The week of united prayer for mis- 
sions is being kept by all the societies at St. Andrew’s-tide. The 
press is giving. a good deal of space to missions at this time. 
It is our experience that if only the right material and the right 
scribes can be found there is a welcome for missionary sub- 
jects in what is called the secular press. A serious 
hitch has taken +place in Ireland, where for some time commis- 
sioners have been trying to settle the old boundary disputes be- 
tween Ulster and the free state. The latest news is that the 
two premiers are in London in conference with Mr. Baldwin. 

There are 200 undergraduates in Cambridge looking 
forward to a missionary career. Dr. Orchard himself 
answers his critics in this week’s Christian World. He claims 
for himself that he is justified in remaining within a Congrega- 
tional church, he asks only to be allowed to go on preaching 
Christ, and to see, as he does see, souls saved and restored to 
joy and peace through the gospel as it is interpreted and ex- 
pressed in the King’s Weigh House. 
EDWARD SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


Joan of Arc 


OT MANY historical characters have been more provocative of 

biography than Joan of Arc. On the basis of the amount of 
literature that has been produced about them, Jesus ranks un- 
doubtedly first and Napoleon probably second—strange juxtaposition. 
Joan would come not faf down the list. An incomparable personality 
and an inexhaustible message easily account for the primacy of 
Jesus as a theme for literature. Napoleon, like a swift and shining 
blade, cut across the dynasties and the political and cultural processes 
of his age, exposing a cross-section of everything that was going on 
in the world and creating a thousand problems as to how those 
processes should be resumed after his ruthless slash; and besides, as 
Guérard showed in his brilliant book a few months ago, the growth 
of legend about him has flourished with a luxuriance unique in mod- 
ern times. 

The charm of Joan is that she was so common and so wonderful. 
To explain her and her achievement on the basis of miracle, as of 
course many of her pious biographers do, is to put her in a large 
class of supposed wonder-workers and rob her of all distinction 
and interest. But considered as a simple girl who led armies, saved 
a kingdom, and walked unsmirched by any least defilement among a 


throng of evil men, she is a perennial reminder of the unplumbed 
depths and undiscovered heights of ordinary human nature. 

The latest of her biographies, and probably the best in English, is 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s Joan or Anc—Marp or France (Macmillan, 
2 vols., $10.50). Mark Twain’s distinguished friend and literary ex- 
ecutor was probably moved to choose this theme by his acquaintance 
with both the excellences and the limitations of the great humorist’s 
book on Joan. Strong as it is in its presentation of her wholesomely 
human quality, it naturally left something to be desired on the side 
of historical research. Mark Twain wrote with good will and good 
sense, even with a certain sympathetic insight which the truly great 
sometimes have for other truly great, but with no unusual equipment 
of historical knowledge. Mr. Paine devoted four years to the in- 
vestigation of source material and to traversing the routes of Joan’s 
journeys, and he has produced a work which, if it is a somewhat 
less distinguished piece of writing, is a better piece of historical 
biography. I do not know a life of Joan in English which is its 
equal in fullness, historical accuracy, and readableness, and the pub- 
lishers have made it into two beautiful and impressive volumes with 
all the pictures and maps that are needed. 

Joan’s is probably the best known childhood in all history, at least 
of times fairly remote from our own. It is naturally so, beeause 
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her childhood became a matter of international interest while she 
was still scarcely more than a child. The record of her trial is com- 
plete and accurate, and this trial, which investigated everything from 
her birth to her capture, occurred when she was only eighteen years 
old. There had been no time for the accretion of legend, the failure 
of memories, and the magnification of facts through the haze of 
years. Her playmates, her parents, and her priests were still com- 
paratively young people. Even at the time of the “process of re- 
vision,” twenty-five years later, they were not old. Compared with, 
for example, a story of Shakespeare's life to the age of eighteen, 
the contrast is radical. Shakespeare's biographers have almost no 
facts for this period and are reduced to describing the kind of boy- 
hood a boy would be likely to have who developed into the kind of 
man who could write such plays. In Joan’s case we have records. 
Mr. Paine has made good use of them, but he has wisely refrained 
from trying either to explain or to dispel the mystery of Joan. He 
leaves her still a marvelous figure—as marvelous as perhaps we 
should all be if we used our full powers and were devoted to some 
cause with a devotion equal to hers. 


Leon Denis imposes upon himself no such limitation in his work in 
French, translated by Arthur Conan Doyle, on THe Mystery oF 
Joan or Arc (Dutton, $2.50). He explains her powers and her 
“voices” on the hypothesis of spiritualism, and he is sure he is tight 
because some of the material in the book was communicated to him 
This naturally gives him a 
mnique advantage over all her other biographers. 


directly by the spirit of Joan herself. 


Some Other Biographies 


N IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION to church history, as 

well as to the literature of biography, is Frederick J. Powicke’s 
Lire or THE Reverenn Ricnarp Baxter (Houghton, Mifflin, $4.00). 
Raxter was one of the greatest figures in the religious life of Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, a nonconformist leader, a theologian, 
a devotional writer, a preacher, an advocate of toleration and unity 
In that bitter century of strife 
there was no more sweet and irenic spirit. He protested against 
both the enforcement of prelacy and the separation of noncon- 


in an age of intolerance and division. 


formists from the church of England even when, after the Savoy 
conference and the act of uniformity, it was organized on an ex- 
clusively episcopal basis. 


Tue Eart Bisnop, Tne Lire or FrepertcK Hervey, BisHop oF 
Derry, Ear or Bristor, by William S. Childe-Pemberton (Dutton, 
2 vols., $15.00), gives a remarkable picture of some phases of reli- 
gious life, and many other kinds of life besides, in the eighteenth 
century. This holder of an English earldom and an Irish bishopric 
was a man of the world more than a man of the church. But then, 
the church itself was a very worldly institution in his day. It was 
in protest against such worldliness that the Methodist movement and 
The earl-bishop (1730-1803) traveled 
much and spent his last eleven years in Italy. He was a patron of 
the arts, a friend of kings and philosophers, a gallant, a bon vivant, 
a dabbler in international politics. He brought upon himself much 
blame for his loose living and much praise for his intelligence. On 
the whole, he was more erratic than vicious. Like Bojer’s “prisoner 
wanted to be every kind of man, ‘and he was 
except the kind that simple and pious folk would expect a 
bishop to be. But even about his bishopric he had a certain sense 
of responsibility, for during his years of absence he directed by 
post the minutiae of the affairs of the diocese of Derry. He was 
charitable and tolerant—an Anglican bishop who contributed his own 
money to the building of a Catholic church, and who won praise 
from John Wesley. His religious opponents, who never united in 
anything else, united in erecting a monument to him. 


the evangelical revival arose. 


who laughed,” he 


almost 


A very different sort of ecclesiastic is portrayed in Tue Lire anp 
Lerrers oF WitttaAm Reev Huntineton, by John Wallace Suter 
(Century Co., $5.00). Always a liberal in theology, a Unitarian dur- 
ing his college years, he confessed that the free atmosphere of 
Harvard saved him from the pessimism and atheism toward which 
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he was reacting from the narrower views of his early training ang 
sent him into the Episcopal ministry. Make a note of this as 4 
notable illustration of the influence of liberalism in saving .a faith 
shaken by ultra-conservatism. He was still more liberal in his 
human sympathies and his co-operative spirit, and his biographer 
rightly characterizes him in brief as “a champion of unity.” He was 
the most influential single figure in planning the cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. 


Bishop Vincent was so great a character in other ways that one 
could forget that he was a Methodist bishop and still have enough 
left to make a life-sized figure of a man. But without the story 
of his ministry it would not be the same man. Jonn Heyt Vincent 
—A BurocraPHicat SKetcu, by Leon H. Vincent (Macmillan, $3.50), 
gives a moving picture of boyhood in the thirties and forties, of old- 
fashioned Methodist home and church life, and of experiences as 
schoolmaster and circuit-rider. The beginning and development of 
chautauqua is a significant history by itself. Through this, Bishop 
Vincent became a national figure. It was one of the great educa- 
tional ideas of the century, originated by his genius and skillfully 
embodied in a successful institution. 


Charles M. Sheldon gives us his autobiography in Cartes M. 
SHetnon—His Lire Story (Doran, $2.50). The high spots in his 
career are the writing of “In His Steps,” and his editorship of the 
Topeka Capital for one week as a Christian daily. He does not 
romanticize his own life, but he knows how to utilize its dramatic 
episodes, even the small ones. One realizes that this story is to be 
told in no dull routine fashion when one sees that it does not begin 
“I was born in —,” but with a stirring incident connected with the 
digging of a well at the farm home of his boyhood in South Dakota 


In THE Days or My Fatuer, Generar Grant (Harpers, $3.50), 
is the personal memoirs of Jesse R. Grant, son of the president, por- 
traying the general as his son saw him from his earliest memories in 
civil war days to the end. I do not know that this filial tribute is a 
successful effort to show Grant as a great and prophetic statesman, 
or that any such effort could be successful, but it reveals his fine 
human qualities. He was not one who was washed up by the tide 
of events, but one who rose to high position by sterling worth. 


The impressionistic biograplty holds the stage. Strachey, 
Bradford and Werner have set the style; now others will come 
crowding on their heels. One of the first is Don C. Seitz, with 
a book composed of twenty-two sketches, UncomMMON AMER- 
1cans (Bobbs Merrill, $3.00). Seitz, too, tries his hand at the 
great Mormons, Smith and Young, as well as a heterogeneous 
collection which includes Peter Cartwright, Charles G. Finney, 
Mary Baker Glover Eddy and Susan B. Anthony. The volume 
makes no pretentious claims, and is therefore the more interest- 
ing. It is impossible to believe that Seitz quite understands or 
sympathizes with a man like Finney—he comes nearer to that in 
the case of Lord Timothy Dexter, who shipped warming-pans 
to the West Indies—but then, who would understand Finney 
nowadays? 


Mr. Frederic C. Howe, as an advocate of municipal and civic 
reform, has been for twenty-five years a fighter in the front-line 
trenches, often in no-man’s land. He tells his story in THe Conres- 
SIONS OF A Rerormer (Scribner’s, $3.00). For years he was 4 
trusted colleague of Tom Johnson in Cleveland. The chapter on 
“Recasting my beliefs” is central. It tells of the abandonment of 
the authoritarian concept of government with its worship of the 
constitution and the inevitable fine-spun legal exegesis and manifold 
subtleties comparable to those of the scribes and pharisees, in favor 
of a conception based on biological analogy—the state as a living, 
growing, and adapting organism. As a radical believer in democracy 
and liberty, he narrates his experiences as a militant reformer and 
gives his views of many men from Mark Hanna to Wilson. 


More critical than biological is Royal Cortissoz’s Person aLitiss 
in Art (Scribner’s, $3.50). The author is one of the most eminent 
of American art critics and writers on art and conducts a department 
in Scribner's magazine. These are short and sketchy essays of jout- 
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nalistic quality and tone, contributed during the past four years to 
the New York Tribune. The author’s controversy with Prof. J. C. 
Van Dyke over the authenticity of the majority of the reputed 
Rembrandts, which Cortissoz affirms: and Van Dyke denies, gets 


CORRESP 


From the President of the Anti-Saloon 
League 


Enitor THE Cristian CentTurY: 

SIR: Following the Chicago crisis convention of the Anti- 
Saloon league of America, The Christian Century of November 
19, 1925, has an editorial entitled “The Prohibition Crisis.” This 
editorial asserts that it is the Anti-Saloon league as an organ- 
ization that faces a crisis; asks whether the league is “the ap- 
propriate agency to promote national enforcement and observ- 
ance of prohibition;” and whether the league is “the proper type 
of agency to represent the church’s peculiar obligation in the 
present crisis.” The editorial states that the league was formed 
for “the political job of securing the enactment of prohibition 
laws in small communities, in states, and in the nation.” It ad- 
mits the league “did that job superlatively; that by common 
consent it showed itself the most effective non-partisan political 
body in the annals of modern American politics.” 

3ut the editor solemnly inquires whether or not the Anti- 
Saloon league has become “stereotyped with age and success;” 
whether its crusaders have not been “inevitably weakened in 
their leadership of a new cause by the scars of the conflict 
through which they have successfully emerged.” The editor 
thinks “it is not the part of wisdom to refuse to recognize the 
fact, when the situation changes and a new stage is reached, 
that the leadership personnel of the earlier stage may not be 
fully adequate for the new undertaking.” He raises the ques- 
tion “not only of the appropriateness of the old organization 
for the new task, but of the older personnel for the leadership 
required in the new stage.” The editor anxiously asks this im- 
portant question: “Can the Anti-Saloon league be expected to 
function adequately in the totally dissimilar task of enforcing 
the law?” 

If the writer of this editorial were better informed as to the 
historic plans of strategy of the Anti-Saloon league and the 
methods by which it has led and won its progressive victories 
as far as to the legal enactment and to a partial enforcement 
and observance of national prohibition, he could not be so doubt- 
ful about the league’s ability to lead the church constituency and 
all the now deeply interested business and industrial voters out 
into the battles for full enforcement of the 18th amendment 
until the goal of general observance is attained. 

The original state constitution of the league adopted at Ober- 
lin, in 1893, by the Ohio league proposed three joint depart- 
ments of activity: 1, Agitation; 2, Legislation; 3, Law Enforce- 
ment. This combined plan of action was adopted in all the 
states. In the national league which adopted in 1895 “the Ohio 
plan” this has always been the program. These methods 
steadily continued everywhere have won the 18th amendment. 
From the beginning until now the Anti-Saloon league steadily 
and concurrently has fought for and won both the enactment 
and the enforcement of the laws. Persistently the league has 
taught that its most important department is the department of 
agitation, for law is obtained by public sentiment informed, in- 
famed, and organized. By the same means law is enforced. 
Education builds the necessary public opinion. Wendell Phillips 
knew. Often he said: “Agitation is the marshalling of the con- 
science of the nation to enact and enforce its laws.” 

The Anti-Saloon league was the inventor of effective lsw en- 
forcement. Theretofore, efforts from time to time had been 
vainly attempted by the old “law and order league” methods, 
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down to the level of “Tis,” ““Taint.” The most interesting sections 

of the book are those dealing with the more important contemporary 

artists, with many of whom the author has personal acquaintance. 
WINFRED ErNeEstT GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


namely, to raise a fund and to hire detectives and lawyers to 
prosecute liquor law-breakers. The league announced at the 
outset it would not arrest and try these criminals, but would 
assist the public officers to do the work for which they were 
elected and paid and which they had taken a solemn oath to do. 
The league kept its promise and saw to it that faithful enforc- 
ing officers were re-elected regardless of their party. Further- 
more, the league forced out the public officials who failed or neg- 
lected to do their duty. The late Doctor Washington Gladden, 
of Columbus, far-famed student of civic problems, watched the 
beginning of the Anti-Saloon league and its law enforcement 
with deep interest. When fully informed by Russell, he said: 
“On condition the league stands by this policy, I will help 
you.” Doctor Gladden addressed the first big convention of the 
league at Columbus in December, 1894, and strongly advocated 
the league’s progressive law enforcement plan. 

How have legislatures and congress been compelled to enact 
progressive anti-liquor laws, and how have officials been com- 
pelled to enforce these laws? 
to the saloon; by holding pre-primaries to select the right can- 
didates and then by putting more votes into the ballot boxes 
at both primaries and polls than the liquor dealers put in. How 
is the Anti-Saloon league now holding congress steady with 
more dry members and with stronger enforcement legislation 
every session? In exactly the same way. For example, by 
nominating a “dry” and defeating a “wet” United States senator 
in Tennessee at the primaries, and by electing a “dry” and de- 
feating a “wet” United States senator at the polls in Kentucky, 
in 1924, we gained two new senators last year for the present 
congress, and the league is electing and defeating the enforcing 
officers—constables, sheriffs, prosecutors, judges—in exactly the 
same way in many localities. 
gressman or legislator to vote in congress or legislature for a 
dry law is to nominate and elect him upon that issue with votes. 
The only way to get a dry judge, sheriff, or prosecuting attor- 
ney to enforce a dry law is to nominate and elect him with 
votes. The only way to get the votes in either case to enact 
or enforce law is to get enough votes won over from the wet 
side to the dry side to control the election. This is done in 
either case by unceasing agitation and education. 

The methods to obtain law enactment and law enforcement 
are not “dissimilar.” Essentially they are the two inseparable 
factors of precisely the same problem. The Anti-Saloon league 
has solved this problem, our enemies, opposed to both enact- 
ment and enforcement, being the judges. The majority of the 
votes in most of the states have been won to the support of the 
Anti-Saloon league’s solution of this problem. The church 
through its agency, the Anti-Saloon league, must now get the 
truth that makes the nation free to the rest of the big minority, 
many of whom are now moving over the line. The nation ex- 
pects the church forces to keep on exactly as they have done; 
to cooperate in the Anti-Saloon league with their prayers, votes, 
and financial support even more aggressively in order promptly 
to win victory after victory and at last the triumph of success- 
ful enforcement and general observance of the 18th amendment. 
And the churches expect church papers to help not the wet but 
the dry side of this war. 

The personnel of the league is tried, tested, and seasoned. It 
would require many years to build and train another regiment 
of eight hundred officers and their national and state staffs in 
office and field. Russell, Wheeler, Cherrington, and McBride 


By mobilizing the voters opposed 


The only way to get a dry con- 
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are familiar names, especially in households transformed. Ex- 
cept the loved founder, who is effective both in counsel and 
action, the other national superintendents are all in their prime. 
The carefully chosen state workmen are the most numerous, 
sacrificing, and efficient body of militant temperance reformers 
in the world. Their devoted families bravely realize the divine 
and sacrificial call that “some homes must be partly broken that 
many more homes shall not be utterly destroyed.” 

The writer, as president, and as a member of the executive 
committee of the league, knows well the personnel, the excel- 
lent business management and the timely and wise plans to 
meet the 18th amendment crisis. He deems it a high privilege 
to answer the call to devote, without remuneration, much of his 
time to so well-conducted, so vigorous, and so victorious a 
Christian conflict for the welfare of humanity. 

The league does the work of its constituent churches on an 
“open and above-board The national and all state 
leagues are required to make and do make regular, detailed, and 
audited financial reports. Individual supporters and friends of 
its work have access to these whenever they desire it. It makes 
such public reports as are required by law. The league does not 
report its detailed plans of strategy nor its finances to lawless 
aliens and traitors in the new whiskey insurrection. Upon 
them it serves notice that the war is on until they surrender to 
flag and law. 


basis.” 


Shall we dismiss this trained force and begin to drill raw 
recruits? Nobody thought in the midst of the world war that 
Marshal Foch and his army should be discharged because there 
were some set-backs or some criticism. They rather closed up 
the ranks, centralized their efforts, gave Marshal Foch a new 
backing, and cheered him on to victory. 
every other the wets fear is the Anti-Saloon league. It is an 
old adage that you find the most clubs under the tree which 
bears the best apples. 
all quarters are its efficiency. If it 
nothing, it would not be worth kicking 

Detroit, Mich 


The one agency above 


The furious attacks on the league from 


evidence of were doing 


Oso? 


Damascus and the Riff 


Enitor THe Curistian Century 
SIR: When I was in Damascus in 1879 a group of little 
Greek children ran towards us and kissed our hands. The 


dragoman said, “They recognize you as Christians.” Later, on 


the road towards the south, we passed the traditional place 


where Saul, still breathing out threatenings and slaughter, met 
Christ's challenge, “Why persecutest thou me? I am Jesus.” In 
is recognized the fiery 
doubt 


the street called Straight one Anan per- 


secutor as a brother Christian and no gave him the kiss 


of peace. 
The other gay a tank from Christian France came down the 


»> . . ° ° ° 
same street belching fire and death from both sides, maiming 
and killing nobody knows how many Greck Christians. They 
say the officer in command sent the tank down the wrong 


street. As a Frenchman said of another faux pas, it was worse 


than a crime; it iment of the 
ented Jahweh that 
Man, “Lord 


shall we call down fire from heaven upon the villages of the Riff 


was a mistake. The naive cor 
“It rey 


If we should ask the Son of 


Genesis writer is not yet out of date 
he had made man.” 
with airplanes manned by American citizens?” would he not 
say, “Ye know n f 

Mt. Dora, Fla. 


what spirit ye are of.” 
Marcus D. Buew 


The Oldest Paper 


Editor THe Curistian CENTURY 

SIR: In the correspondence 
November 5 I note that S. L. Bangher of the United Brethren 
church at Maysville, W great surprise 
that the editor of The Christian Century did not know the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty is the oldest religious paper. He 


epartment of your issue of 


Virginia, expressed 


’ Arabs has been altogether inflated. 


AN CENTURY December 17, 1935 
further said that the Herald of Gospel Liberty is the oldest 
paper in the world. 

I would like to inform my perturbed brother that according 
to the librarian of the congressional library at Washington, 
who has been looking up the history of periodical literature, the 
Missionary Herald is the oldest existing magazine in the United 
States of any kind, it having maintained a continuous existence 
since 1805. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. A. CoNSTANTINE ADAmz. 


Zionism and Palestine 


Eprtor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: In the article, “The Jew and the Future of Palestine,” in 
the issue of October 15, 1925, it is said, “Only a small proportion 
of the Jewish people are of the zionist persuasion or are in the 
least interested in the possession of the Holy Land.” To say of a 
world-wide movement like zionism that it has a small minority of 
adherents is to take the burden of proof upon oneself. The fact 
is that at the last zionist congress at Vienna, somewhere about 
six hundred thousand members all over the world were reported, 
which means, counting their families, at least two million souls con- 
nected directly with the movement, and if we add to this number the 
sympathizers allowed every cause or movement, it will by no means 
be “a small proportion in the least interested” in zionism. Moreover, 
we have been having for the last ten or twelve months a Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine of approximately four thousand a month—an 
immigration which would in itself go to refute the statement of a 
lack of desire to possess Palestine. 

Further, “Informed Jews are well aware that the little land of 
Palestine has room for a population not to exceed a million and a 
half and that it would be futile to expect the fourteen millions of 
Jews to immigrate there.” Here again, the tendency to minimize 
facts is apparent. Holland, a country without iron or coal, is by no 
means bigger than the larger Palestine, and yet we have there now 
a population of about six million. This, however, is not the main 
The “informed Jew” knows very well that zionism does 
not aim to transfer the Jewish people en masse to Palestine; that it 
aims merely at creating there a national home. And a national home 
does not mean a home for every individual of the nation, but for as 
many people as can be saved from persecution or are willing to come 
of their own accord and conveniently settle in the land, and for as 
much as these people will be able to create there nationally. There 
are many more Greeks outside of Greece than in that country, and 
yet nobody would dream of detracting from the value of that coun- 
try for all the Greeks of the world, because of this fact. 

“The present population of Palestine is something less than eight 
hundred thousand. Of this number less than one-tenth are Jews.” | 
should like to know from where the author has taken these numbers. 
In 1922 the official report of the Palestinian government recorded 
some 84,000 Jews. Within the last twelve months, that is to say, 
during the year 1925 alone, there has been an iramigration—also 
according to official report—of some 30,000 Jews and more. And 
so, together with the immigration of 1923 and 1924 and the natural 
increase of the Jews, we can safely estimate the present Jewish 
population at about 130,000-140,000. The dream of a Jewish majority 
in Palestine is thus not very far from reality. 

The article further dilated upon the mistake of Balfour in visiting 
Palestine, upon the animosity of the Arabs toward the Jews, and 
upon “the self-restraint of the Arab leaders” who “prevented much 
more violent outbreaks than the few that occurred.” Let me say 
as a person who recently came from Palestine, having been there 
for the last thirteen years, that the anti-Jewish sentiment among the 
The majority of the Arabs, the 
farmers and a great number of the townspeople, are not only not 
antagonistic to the Jews, but are even glad of their coming, for they 
are aware of the fact that the Jews have revived commerce and 
industry in the country, not only for their own benefit, but for the 
benefit of the Arabs also. There are only a small number of so-called 
effendis, or land-owners, who are against the Jews, as they have 
special grievances against them, mainly because the latter are a 
source of dissatisfaction on the part of their workmen, who prefer 
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working for the Jews, because they get from them a better wage. 
There are also a small number of extreme Arabic nationalists, and 
these are trying to instigate the masses against the Jews. 

As for the coming of Balfour, I may state that there were no 
disturbances whatever during his stay in Palestine. On the contrary, 
it is a fact, perhaps unknown in this country, that when Balfour 
reached the first central railroad station in Palestine, Ludd, some 300 
\rabic sheiks came to meet and welcome him, and at Balfouria, a 
colony in the valley of Jezreel, established by American Jews, the 
latter was again met by scores of Arabic and Bedouin worthies, who 
expressed their friendly sentiments toward the Jews and himself. 
Furthermore, that there were then no outbreaks against the Jews 
vas not due to the “self-restraint of the Arab leaders,” but to the fact 
that these so-called leaders have now no power whatever among the 
\rabic people and that there is among the latter no popular senti- 
ment of antagonism in Palestine to the Jews. 

Nor is the following statement true to fact: “One of the whole- 
ome results of that (Balfour’s) visit has been the lessening of agi- 
tation regarding a Jewish fomeland under British mandate.” As a 
matter of fact, the visit of Balfour and his opening of the Hebrew 
university have stimulated this agitation, having been accepted with 
the greatest enthusiasm among the Jews the world over. 

As for the argument that “Palestine does not belong to the Jew,” 
the truth of the matter is that zionism has never claimed Palestine 
s belonging to the Jews, to the exclysion of the Arabs. There is 
n0 question at all of expelling the latter or of curtailing their rights. 
Every inch of land is bought, not taken from them. Surely a Jewish 
rational home in Palestine does not mean an Arabic homelessness 
there! Not the expulsion of the Arabs, but working together with 
them is the aim. 

Finally, a word as to the persecution of the Jews. One must be 
anguinely optimistic in order to be able to make the following state- 
ment, in the face of facts to the contrary: “The days of persecu- 
tion for the Jew are past. Neither in Russia, Poland, Spain nor 
Syria is there present or future danger of the old pogroms.” Would 
that the writer of the article could only read the daily record of the 
ystematic, unceasing, silent pogroms made against the Jews in Poland, 
Lithuania, Roumania, Mesopotamia, Persia, etc.! The writer of the 
aticle would surely change his mind about this persecution and 
yerhaps change his mind about zionism as a whole. 

Herzlia, Tel-Aviv, 


Palestine. 


A. S. Wa.pstTEIn, 
Professor, Hebrew university. 


“There Are Some Things About the 
Army” 


litor THe Cristian CENTURY: 


SIR: I agree with one of your fundamental proposals, that 
u will puncture errors whereever you find them. You may 
¢ right in advocating the withdrawal of clergymen as chaplains 
rom the army. But in my opinion you are wide of the 
uark when you object to the chaplain being equal in rank 
nd all that goes with it with other staff officers. So long as 
¢ chaplain is in uniform his calling and work should not be 
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branded as inferior according to army standards. When army 
officers sit down to a meal they sit according to rank. When 
they walk together on the street it is according to rank. Must 
the chaplain always be inferior in standing? Is his business 
inferior and of less importance? 

Take the uniform from him entirely, and let him go in 
among the men, commissioned and non-commissioned and pri- 
vate, simply as a man without any statys if you like; but if 
he has a uniform at all, and is pot a rank outsider, then give 
him the rank of any other staff officer and leave it to his 
manhood, his Christian manhood, to show that he is not trading 
on his shoulder straps, but is doing his work as a representa- 
tive of his Master. There are some things about the army 
you do not seem to understand from the inside. 

Weyauwega, Wis. Epwarp G. SAUNDERSON. 


The 21st Century 


Eprtor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I think you are not only making otherwise timid men 
courageous and narrow men broader, but you are creating an 
atmosphere of intelligent sincerity that will help create a better 
2ist century. 


Reading, Pa. Ecmer L. Cosientz. 


Information Wanted 


Eprtor THe CuristTian CeNnTurRY: 

SIR: There used to be in Russia a sect known as Molokans 
whose views and practices were somewhat those of the early 
Christian church. I have not seen any reference to them for 
a great while. If they still exist and any of your readers can 
tell me anything about them I would greatly appreciate their 
kindness. 

1316 Monroe Street, 

Washington, D. C. 


E. S. Steer. 


There’s Something Familiar about This 
Argument 


Eprror THe Caristian Century: 

SIR: For some time I have been distressed at the flagrant 
violation of certain laws of our country. Some of these laws 
have been upon our statute books for many years and perhaps 
never since their enactment were they more flagrantly violated 
than at the present time. Take, for instance, our laws against 
burglary and murder. Thousands of burglaries are committed 
every year and only a fraction of these criminals are ever ar- 
rested and of those who are, many manage to slip through the 
clutches of the law and escape punishment. Many murders are 
committed annually—I believe our record is the highest of any 
civilized country—and the great majority of the murderers are 
never even apprehended, and of those brought to trial only a 
few are convicted and punished. 

Now it is evident from these facts that these laws are un- 
popular and consequently cannot be enforced. Why not modify 
these laws so as to render them less liable to violation? Why 
not make our laws on burglary and murder read something like 
this: 

Section 1. Any person breaking and entering for the purpose 
of theft shall limit himself to the use of an ax and a crowbar; 
all other burglars’ tools prohibited. 

Section 2. Any person committing homicide shall use only a 
32-calibre revolver or a sawed-off shotgun. 

Section 3. The above implements and weapons can be ob- 
tained from the proper authorities upon the payment of a li- 
cense fee and the stipulated price of the article. 

Of course there is no evidence that these regulations would 
lessen the amount of theft or murders but it would relieve the 
country of the terrible disgrace of violated law. 

New Hampton, Ia. W. D. SprKer. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


Dr. Coffin to Teach Scots 
How to Preach 

For the first time, the colleges of the 
United Free church of Scotland in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, have gone 
outside Scotiand to secure a man to de- 
liver the Warrack lectures on preaching. 
And they have selected an American! Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin is to be the hardy 
pioneer who will go from the pulpit of the 
Madison avenue Presbyterian church and 
his classroom in Union theological semi- 
nary, New York city, to tell the Scots 
how to preach. 


Bishop Trembles at South 
African Situation 

sishop F. B. Fisher, of the Methodist 
church, who has just returned to his area 
in India from a trip through Australia 
and South Africa, reports that the racial 
situation coming into being in the latter 
country promises untold evils for the 
world. Pending legislation in the union 
of South Africa will, according to Bishop 
Fisher, completely crush the Indians resi- 
dent there, and will confirm the present 
rift between the English-Dutch “superior 
white” minority and the African-Indian 
colored minority. Mr. C. F. Andrews, fa 
mous independent missionary in India, 
ind closest friend of Mahatma Gandhi, 
has left for South Africa to give moral 
leadership to the harassed Indian commu- 
nity there. 


Now Dr. Slaten Gets 
Rid of God 

Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, pastor of the 
West Side Unitarian church, New York 
city, having declared against any further 
use of the word Christian, proceeded on 
Dec. 6 to tell his congregation that the 
next word to go would have to be God 
“There is some reason in the contention 
that we should eliminate from our vocab- 
ulary the word God rather than that we 
should keep it and give it a new meaning,” 
he said. “If that in which we believe is 
impersonal, unconscious, indifferent force 
how can we call it by a name which de 
notes the direct opposite, a personal, con 
scious, affectionate being?” 


Tennessee Students Against 
Evolution Law 


Students of Tennessee who participated 
in the state Christian conference early in 
December adopted resolutions in which 
they said: “\Whereas, we feel the so-called 
evolution bill passed by the Tennessee 
legislature is injurious to the best inter- 
ests of education and detrimental to re 
ligious growth, therefore be it resolved 
that we strongly urge that the Tennessee 
legislature repeal this evolution bill at 
their next session.” The students also 
favored entrance by the United States into 
the world court 


Billy Sunday Worker to 
Fifth Avenue Church 

Miss Grace Saxe, for years a leader of 
Bible classes with the Billy Sunday evan- 
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gelistic party, has accepted a permanent 
position with the Fifth avenue Presby- 
terian church, New York city. Miss Saxe 
will conduct a community Bible class for 
women, which will meet every Sunday 
morning in the new community house of 
the church. 


Dr. Hillis Able 
To Preach 


Friends of Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis 
are rejoicing at the steady recovery be- 
ing made by the famous preacher. Dr. 
Hillis was recently able to preach in Ply- 
mouth church, Brooklyn, the pastorate of 
which he resigned two years ago. It is 
now thought that it will be possible for 
him to preach the golden anniversary 
sermon of the Central church, Chicago, 
early next year. It was from the Chicago 
pulpit that Dr. Hillis went to Plymouth. 


Consecrate Bishop 
For Liberia 

Rev. Robert E. Campbell was conse- 
crated as Episcopal bishop of Liberia in 
a service recently conducted in the cathe- 
dral of St. John the divine, New York 
city. Bishop Campbell has been a mem- 
ber of the order of the holy cross, an 
Episcopal monastic community, and be- 
fore his consecration had to be released 
from his vows to render obedience only 
to the head of that order. 


Seek Christmas Gifts for 
Negro Children 

Major Robert R. Moton, principal of 
Tuskegee institute, Tuskegee, Ala., js 
making an especial appeal this year for 
Christmas gifts which may be distrifsated 
among Negro children in the south. The 
institute has been responsible for such 
distribution in past years, and with the 
happiest of results. This year the need is 
especially great, for the summer drought 
has brought thousands of Negroes to the 
verge of extreme poverty. 


Dr. Winton Returns to 
Editorship 

Dr. George B. Winton, at times a con- 
tributor to The Christian Century, has 
accepted the editorship of the Methodist 
Advocate, a church weekly published in 
Nashville, Tenn. As a missionary of the 
southern Methodist church Dr. Winton 
obtained an understanding of Mexican af- 
fairs which has stood him in good stead 
as an interpreter of that republic. He 
had previous editorial experience as editor 
of the Christian Advocate, of his denomi- 
nation. 


Send Educational Director 
To Liberia 

The Phelps-Stokes foundation, in co- 
operation with various mission boards 
supporting work in Liberia, has sent Mr. 


Disciples’ Mission Board Interprets Rule 


HE BOARD OF MANAGERS of the 


United Christian Missionary society 
has adopted a statement of the interpre- 
tation it will place on the resolution passed 
by the international convention of the 
Disciples of Christ lately held in Oklahoma 
City. It will be remembered that the 
Oklahoma City resolution provided “that 
no person be employed by the United 
Christian Missionary society as its repre- 
sentative who has committed himself or 
herself to belief in, or practice of, the re- 
ception of unimmersed persons into the 
membership of churches of Christ.” 

The official interpretation of this docu- 
ment, as now adopted by the board, reads: 

“The board of managers defines the ex- 
iression, ‘employed as representatives,’ as 
found in the peace conference committee’s 
report to the international convention at 
Oklahoma City to apply to officers, secre- 
taries, foreign missionaries and to pastors, 
field workers, superintendents of schools 
and heads of institutions and Bible teach 
ers employed by the society in America. 


FAIR HEARING FOR ACCUSED 


“The board of managers holds that the 
expression ‘committed to belief in’ should 
be administered in the light of the infor- 
mation secured by the executive commit- 
tee and that every accused person should 
have a fair and impartial hearing. 

“The board of managers interprets the 
expression ‘committed to belief in’ as not 
intended to invade the right of private 


judgment, but only to apply to such an 
open agitation as would prove divisive. 
“The board of managers wishes to call 
to the attention of the brotherhood the 
statement in the Oklahoma City resolu- 
tion ‘that all of us be patient, remember- 
ing that time is necessary to effect 
changes, and make readjustments without 
injustice to persons or injury to the work 
of the society, and that our brethren give 
loyal support to the United Christian Mis- 
sionary society, as to the other agencies, 
to the end that, the gospel may be 
preached and the churches built up in all 
the earth.’ In quoting this resolution we 
wish to call attention to the fact that the 
political and social conditions on the mis 
sion fields in question demand that great 
patience and tact be exercised in ap- 
proaching these questions, or injury will 
be done not only to our missionary rela- 
tions, but even to our national relations 


NEED OF EXTREME CAUTION 


“The board of managers is not unmind- 
ful and it must use every possible means 
of acquainting the entire brotherhood with 
the unusual and unprecedented changes 
that are now going on in some of the 
countries of the orient. These changes are 
bound to have a very great influence upon 
all missionary activities. Therefore it is 
necessary that in every approach to the 
mission field extreme caution be used and 
no changes of policy be hastily put into 
operation.” 
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Two New Volumes 


Cooper's THE DEERSLAYER 
Illustrated by Wyeth $2.50 


THE CHILDREN OF DICKENS 


THE SCRIBNER $2.50 SERIES 
OF ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 
FOR YOUNGER READERS 


This beautifully illustrated series—including the childhood classics of all 
time—is far and away the most attractive group of books for boys and girls 
ever published. There are 32 volumes, with illustrations in full color repre- 
senting some of the finest work of such artists as N. C. Wycth, Jessie 
Willcox Smith and Maxfield Parrish—each for the price of an ordinary 


Among the Clas 
Included in the Famous 
$2.50 Series Are: 


Robert Louis Stevenson's 
David Balfour, The Blac 

Arrow, A Child's Garden s 
Verses, Kidnapped, Treasure 
Island; Cooper's The Last of 
the Mohicans; Eugene Field's 
Poems of Childhood; Jane Por- 
ter's The Scottish Chiefs; 


By Samuel McChord Crothers 
Ill. by Jessie Willcox Smith. $2.50 


novel 


The South Seas Edition of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


This is the greatest gift opportunity of the century. Steven- 

son's works are more popular than any others as gift books, 

and this 32-volume edition—complete, authorized, copy- 

righted, offered at a price completely without precedent— 

makes them available to every reader. The books are exceptionally attractive, 
and either singly, in groups of four or six, or as a complete set, will prove one 
of the biggest gift opportunities the book-lover could possibly have. 
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New Religious Books 


Modern Religious Verse and Prose: An Antholo 
By Fred Merrifield, D. 
Selections chosen from the best modern poets, essayists, novelists and ees 7 
3-50 
The Inescapable Christ 
By Walter Russell Bowie, Rector of Grace Church, New York 


A clear-sighted view of Christ's place in the lives of men and women of today. $1.50 


The Reasonableness of Christianity 
By Douglas Clyde Mackintosh 
This most enlightening book was awarded the $6000 Bross Prize for 1925. $1.50 


The Religion of Undergraduates By Cyril Harris 


A challenging book, by the some time University Pastor for the Episcopal C i. 
Cornell University. $1.2 


A Way to Peace, Health and Power 
By Bertha Conde 


Studies for the Inner Life, through which the reader senses a vital connection be- 
tween himself and God. $1.50 


The Wooing of Rebecca and Other Bible Plays 
By Rosamond Kimball 


Plays suitable for special church festivals, also effective for out of doors. $2.75 


New Popular Edition 


The Children’s Bible 
A Translation in Simple English of 
Selections from the Old and New 
Testaments. Arranged by Henry A. 
ShermanandCharles Foster Kent. 
Here is the long-awaited, pepe, low- 
priced edition of this splendi book for 
children—with full-color wrap and frontis- 
piece and eight of the original duotone 
illustrations. $1.75 
The regular $5. 50 edition of “The Chil- 
dren's Bible”’, with 30 full-page illustrations 
in full color and duotone, is continued un- 
changed 


Kingsley’s Westward Ho; Sid- 
ney Lanier’s The Boy's King 
Arthur, Poems of American 
Patriotism, Arabian Nights; 
Grimm's Fairy .Tales; Jules 
Verne’s The Mysterious 
Island; Scott's Quentin Dur- 
ward; Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
A Little Princess; Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Wind in the 
Willows; J. M. Barrie's Peter 
Pan and Wendy, Peter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens, Peter and 
Wendy; Noah Brooks’ The 
Boy Emigrants; Mary Mapes 
Dodge's Hans Brinker. 


New General Books 


The Confessions of aReformer By Frederic C. Howe 


Something unique in the oy of “confessions” —and one of the most honest, as well 
as the most interesting, of American autobiographies $3.00 


Caravan By John Galsworthy 
A notable gift volume of 760 pages, containing all of Mr. _Galsworthy’ 's shorter tales 
—uniform in style and format with “The Forsyte Saga’’. 

$2.50; limp leather, thin paper $4.00 
Half-Told Tales By Henry Van Dyke 


Dr. Van Dyke’s first book of fiction in five years. He calls these stories =e 
notes on the ,-ages of life”’. so 


Drums By James Boyd 


Universally called the finest novel ever written on the American Revolution—the 
ideal gift this rsoth anniversary year of our birth. $2.50 . 


Business Power Through Psychology 
By Edgar James Swift 


The author of “Psychology and the Day’s Work”’ has written assuredly one of the 
most valuable business books ever published. The ideal gift for a man. $3.00 


A Wild Animal Round-Up By William T. Hornaday 


The Director of the New York Zoo has written no more enter nining book than this 
account of the habits and whims of wild animals and those in captivity $5.00 


The Chain of Life By Lucretia Perry Osborn 


An essentially popular book on evolution from the origin of life to the beginnings of 
history, based on the writing of Henry Fairfield Osborn $2.00 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under The Sea 


By Jules Verne 
Verne’s great child classic with illustrations in full color by W. J. Aylward, inter 
nationally known for his marine pictures. $2.00 


The Flying Carpet Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 


J. M. Barrie, Thomas Hardy, A. A. Milne, Walter De La Mare, and a most dis 
tinguished group of contributors and artists, in a unique children’s book $2.50 


These books are on sale at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE 


charming music in variety. Text by Mrs. 
DeArmond, music by J. H. Fillmore. 
HAIL THE KING OF KINGS. A Christ- 
mas Pageant for young people and children. 
A most pleasing program of action and stately 
From ten to Ly + ope and musical 
ors are n in t nt. 
THE WORLD'S REDEEMER. A Pantomime 
Pageant of drama and music A costumed 
. portraya! of the Nativity of Christ, made real 
through scenes and action. ‘ 
The three pageants will be mailed at a cut price of two silver 
dimes. Whatever your need you wil! find in these splendid 
pageants exercises or music that vou will want for your program. 
Our Christmas catalog sent free. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 522 Elm Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 











5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
AND MINISTERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books 
and handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. 
G commission. Send for free 
logue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. J, Monon Bidg. Chicago, Ill 
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ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 
Por Pipe and Reed Organs 
Theusands of churches find 
. econemy is using them 
: =~! Write for particulars. 
The Zephyr Electric Orgen Blower Co 
Orville, Obie, t.A 
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oadens vision—deepens wisdom. 
in now. Descriptive literature 
ree. ALL. COURSES, 75c each. 
Sor more to one address 60c each. 
American Institute of Sacred Literature 


The Aniversitp of Chicago icago, Ill. 











Dr. James Shields’ great pictures 
“The Stream of Life” and “A Maker of Men” 


have influenced thousands to nobler living The 
Greater New Yorx Federation of Churches uses 
them every year in Evangelistic meetings They 
entertain, convince and inspire. New prices make 
them available to every church. 

Twenty-one exchanges throughout the United States. 
For information, write to PLYMOUTH FILM 
CORP., 46 West 24th Street, New York City. 
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James L. Sibley, of Montgomery, Ala., to 
Liberia. Mr. Sibley will make a detailed 
study of the schools, educational program, 
and educational needs of the African _re- 
public, and will make recommendations to 


December 17, 1935 


the various American organizations and 
individuals who are ready to contribute 
to the support of that work. Among these 
is Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, tire manu. 
facturer, who is said to contemplate an 


State Churches’ Common Position on War 


FTER A STUDY CONFERENCE 

lasting three days, the representa- 
tives of the thirty denominations at 
Washington, D. C., on Dec. 3 adopted a 
series of statements and resolutions which 
give the common attitude of most of the 
churches toward war. The conference 
was not a publicity seeking affair. Re- 
sponsible delegates from the leading 
protestant bodies of the United States 
came together, received a message of en- 
couragement from President Coolidge, 
and proceeded to thresh out the question 
of peace as it relates to the churches. Be- 
cause there was so little of a spectacular 
nature in relation to the conference, the 
delegates were able to make their study 
more thorough, and were finally able to 
arrive at common conclusions of far- 
reaching importance. These conclusions, 
although not binding on the denomina- 
tions represented at the Washington 
meeting, will furnish the basis for a plan 
of peace education in most of the com- 
munions. Because of their importance as 
documents in the struggle of the churches 
with war, they are printed here in full. 

MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES 


“In every age Christians are compelled 
not only to voice their protest against 
the existing order but to point out pre- 
cisely what the spirit of Christ demands 
and to try practically to embody it. 

“In this effort to interpret and ~pply 
the spirit and teaching of our Lord, the 
church, it should be frankly admitted, has 
rendered a service whose practice has 
stopped far short of its ideals. It should 
be now ardently seeking, as it confronts 
present day obligations and opportunities, 
actually to know the mind of its Master 
and to do whatsoever he commands. We 
here have sought the truth and the in- 
spiration by which right decisions might 
be reached and a program for peace be 
adopted which we may ask the Church to 
undertake with a vital faith and a convic- 
tion of victory. 

“War is the most colossal calamity and 
scourge of modern life. War is not in- 
evitable. It is the supreme enemy of 
mankind. Its futility is beyond question. 
Its continuance is the suicide of civiliza- 
tion. We are determined to outlaw the 
whole war system. Economics and indus- 
try, social welfare and progressive civili- 
zation, morality and religion, all demand 
a new international order in which right- 
eousness and justice between nations shall 
prevail and in which nation shall fear na- 
tion no longer, and prepare for war no 
more. For the attainment of this high 
ideal the life of the nations must be con- 
trolled by the spirit of mutual goodwill 
made effective through appropriate agen- 
cies. War must be outlawed and declared 
a crime by international agreement. The 
war spirit and war feelings must be ban- 
ished and war preparations abandoned. 
Permanent peace based on equal justice 
and fair dealing for all alike, both great 


and small, must be achieved. The king. 
dom of God in the relations of nations 
must be established. 

“This stupendous, difficult and urgent 
task challenges the churches of America 
and all citizens of goodwill. It is a moral 
and religious 4s well as an economic and 
political task.“ All the forces of civiliza- 
tion must therefore unite in this noble 
adventure of faith and purpose. 

“This study conference, representing 
some thirty communions, rejoicing in the 
many ringing declarations and construc- 
tive proposals by various religious bodies, 
in their official actions, presents to the 
churches of America the following affirma- 
tions and recommendations: 


IDEALS AND ATTITUDES 


“The teachings and spirit of Jesus 
clearly show that the effective force for 
the safeguarding of human rights, the 
harmonizing of differences and the over- 
coming of evil is the spirit of goodwill. 
Throughout his entire ministry, in all hu- 
man relationships he was consistently 
animated by this principle of active and 
positive goodwill in the face of opposition, 
governmental oppression and _ personal 
violence, and vindicated the life of love 
and service in the face of suffering and 
trial. His constant emphasis on forgive- 
ness, the charge to his disciples to love 
their enemies, and his prayer on the cross, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,’ express and illustrate his 
spirit and method. 

“The church, the body of Christ all in- 
clusive and transcending race and national 
divisions, should henceforth oppose war, 
as a method of settling disputes between 
nations and groups as contrary to the 
spirit and principles of Jesus Christ, and 
should declare that it will not as a church 
sanction war. 

“The church should not only labor for 
the coming of the kingdom of God in the 
hearts of men but give itself to construc- 
tive policies and measures for world jus- 
tice and peace. It should fearlessly declare 
its distinctive message of goodwill. It 
should proclaim this message regardless 
of fluctuating opinion and political exi- 
gencies. 

“The church should teach patriotic sup- 
port of the state, but should never become 
the agent of the government in any activ- 
ity alien to the spirit of Christ. The 
church should look to the responsible 
statesmen of a Christian country to con- 
duct the public business along these lines 
of justice and reason which will not lead 
to war. 

“The church should recognize the right 
and the duty of each individual to follow 
the guidance of his own conscience as to 
whether or not he shall participate in wat. 


POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


“The fundamental forces in upbuilding 
a Christian world order are those com 
(Continued on page 1587.) 
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and extensive educational program for the justice of a constitutional and legislative Lutherans of World to 

ute laborers and their families who are reform. Catholic groups are in process Meet in 1929 

ese gathered to work on his proposed Liber- of organization and a national action Dr. J. A. Moorhead, executive director 
nu- ian rubber plantations. against lay legislation will soon begin.” of the national Lutheran council, who is 
an Will Speak at Student Dr. Norwood as just back from a meeting of Lutheran 


Journalist 

The beginning of the career of Dr. John 
A. Hutton as editor of the British Weekly 
left vacant a department of the Chris- 
tian World, of London. Dr. F. W. Nor- 
wood, of the City Temple, has stepped 
into the vacancy, and is filling it with 


leaders of all countries, held at the Hague, 
says that the next world’s Lutheran con- 
vention will be held in 1929. That will 
be the 400th anniversary of the adoption 
of Luther's shorter catechism. No place 
hae as yet been chosen for the holding of 
the convention. 


Conference 
iT Among the speakers at the interdenom- 
inational student conference to be held in 
ing- Evanston, IIl., during the Christmas holi- 
one days will be Dr. Halford E. Luccock, of 
New York city; Dr. Ashby Jones, of At- 


rent lanta, Ga.; Dr. Hubert Herring, of Bos- 


os ton; Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer, of New York distinction. Congregations in the City American Jews Outline 

oral city: Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, of Detroit; Temple are said to be larger now than Philanthropic Plans 

“a Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, of Northfield, at any other time in that church’s his- American Jews, as the result of a con- 
ioe, Minn., and Bishop F. J. McConnell. The tory, with overflow meetings frequently ference held late in November in Balti- 





ble program provides, however, that most of mecessary. more, have launched a campaign to raise 
the speaking shall be done by students. 
ting I Dr. Conwell Be ae eh eh ee eh eb teh nie eb eh sib ie ie) 
the Dies . 
o> \fter as remarkable a career as the Wh ( 1 © B k 
Pe ern American pulpit affords, Dr. Rus- at to ve In oOo S 
. . 
sell H. Conwell, pastor the Baptist 
—_ calle and pat Po of iemple univer- ARIEL CUSTER 
sity, Philadelphia, is dead at 81. Dr. Con- By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 
well served in the civil war, being mus- For all the glint of copper in the ripples of her hair and the jade 
end ent on tthe Bie o lights in her young eyes, Ariel needed every bit of the Custer r courage 
esus eenagan bi - , b ; di before the course of her love — smooth. “A novel by Mrs. Hill is 
Sor considerable experience at the bar and in like a crystal-clear brook. Freshness, clarity, and rest are in both 


journalism, he was ordained to the min- 
istry. He held but two pastorates, both 

Philadelphia. In 1888 he founded Tem- 
he. ple university in connection with his great 
church, and there provided a university 
education for thousands who would other- 
wise have been denied that privilege. He 


and each has a singing. undertone of ha appiness and good-will. If 
one doubts that God is in His heaven and all’s right with the world, 
there is no surer way to the recovery of that faith than by reading 
this book.” —Boston Transcript. $2.00 


BOOTH AND THE SPIRIT OF LINCOLN 
By BERNIE BABCOCK 


A stirring romance of the escape of John Wilkes Booth. The idyl of the young 


later founded two hospitals in the same actor and lovely Bessie Hale is sweet with the fragrance of young love. In 
onal the conversion of Booth to a lover of Lincoln, through understanding with the 
love city It was as a lecturer that Dr. Con- spirit of the Martyred President, Mrs. Babcock has struck a deeply human 
pe well became best known to the American appeal. No Lincoln admirer can resist it. $2.00 
Zive- public. One lecture, “Acres of Dia- | THE DREAMER 
love monds,” is said to have been given more | By MARY NEWTON STANARD 
ross, frequently than any lecture in history. The dreamer is Edgar Allen Poe, the haunted genius of American letters, 
i The large receipts received by the lec- “dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before.” The drama of 


his life grips the heart; fills his poems with new meaning, new beauty. An 


. his turer were devoted to the education of ideal gift book, attractively bound in an effective combination of buff and 
, worthy students. When The Christian dark blue buckram. 8 Unusual illustrations $3.50 
1 in- Century conducted its poll of the protes- | THE ORIENT IN BIBLE TIMES 

onal tant ministry a year ago Dr. Conwell was | By ELIHU GRANT 


selected as one of the 25 most influential 
preachers in the country. His sermon, 
the ‘Above the Snake Line,” was printed in 


A fascinating presentation of the Oriental world—its peoples, civilizations, and 
and history during Bible tim 30 Illustrations. $2.50 


For Girls and Boys Stories All Children Love Series 


and the issue for Oct. 29. 

2F hild favorites, illustrated with color plates 
urch Mexican Catholics PIRATES OF THE DELAWARE of just the fairy charm to kindle childish fancy. In 

Plan Campaign By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND gay Tartan jackets. Two additions for 1925 
f - Jared Lee's adventures in Philadelphia a hundred 

| = \ national congress of Roman Catho- yeas ee bighwaymen rode out, of the CHILDREN OF THE ALPS 
all es has just been held in the city of Mex- Mmvsterious craft lay in hiding of the Delaware By JOHANNA SPYRI, Author of “‘Heidi”’ 
. 0 to organize a youth movement among Capes. Attractively illustrated. $2.00 Three of Madame Spyri's most beautiful stories 
jus- Mav; : bi h of Swiss children—truant Chel with his pretty 
clare Mexican Catholics. The archbishop has HERO TALES OF OUR NAVY Fa": Bluefinch, fairy-frail Renzelli and gay little 


given out a statement to the press in 
which he indicates that the church will 
ereafter actively oppose governmental 
policy in Mexico. The archbishop says: 
The laws which oppose the natural rights 


By GEORGE GIBBS 


“The Bi geo Little Vignes in Naval History” and 


many oth er combats our Navy from the time 
the first little American-built frigate sailed out 
against a British man-o -war to the Allied patrol 
of the North Sea. 14 Illustrations $2.00 


ferbli who has music in his smallest finger tip 
8 Illustrations in color. $1.0 


LITTLE ROBINSON CRUSOE OF PARIS 
By EUGENIE FOA 


For eighty years French children have loved this 


. a : oft 9 ™ story of a little waif as alone in the big city of 

ome ( ge ee Ww po oe | mar BARBERRY GATE Paris cn kena eax Wie tame island A tale of 

. lage throu e medium o ivorce, TT tleneas and forgiveness, with their reward in 
ctiv- } > whi a ive fathers of th ight By JANE ABBO Sxmille's good fortune. 8 Color plates. $1.50 
The se W - ree a ce or e 4 g + Winsome fopened tao passes shat closed the 

: to give their children a Christian educa- old gate through hatred and found a way to open : : 
sible 4, h ne . f , f it again through loyalty and courage. A book Lippincott’ s Children’s Classics 
con- ation, those which prevent freedom o girls will love for its romance, old and new. All 


worship, will be opposed by the national 


who know the Abbott books will have it on their 
Christmas List. Attractively illustrated. $1.75 


20 Classic tales every child should know. 
4 color plates and large clear print 


Each with 
Especially 


lead hierarchy. Methods similar to those attractive this year in bright new jackets gay with 
7 lopted by the cardinals and archbishops | LITTLE AUNT EMMIE Gee celesew Sass, CE) Gow comme Se 

right { France will be followed for this cam- By ALICE E. ALLEN FRANCESCA AT HINTERWALD 

iow i Paign. Active propaganda will be carried pe cote pty th By JOHANNA SPYRI 


n by means of pastoral letters, tracts, and 
lectures; petitions will be addressed to the 
hamber of deputies; popular manifesta- 


tions will be organized; and all possible 
‘forts will be made to convince the exec- 


tive, federal and local authorities of the 





Heidi of the Alps. Her story is rich in Indian 
lore and brings young readers a whiff of fir and 
balsam. Attractively illustrated. $1.75 


The story of a little wooden Swiss school-house 
told with all the engaging simplicity of “Heidi.” 
4 Illustrations in color $.75 


At All Bookstores. Write for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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$5,000,000 within a year for the extension 
of colonization in Palestine. Rabbi Ste- 
phen S. Wise ‘presided at the Baltimore 
conference, where important speeches 
were made by Louis Lipsky, president of 
the zionist organization of America; Dr. 
Elwood Mead, of the United States de- 
partment of the interior; Nahum Soko- 
low, chairman of the world zionist execu- 
tive committee, Mme. Anita Mueller- 
Cohn, of Vienna, and Louis Marshall. Mr. 
Marshall is one of the principal support- 
ers of the plans of the Jewish distribu- 
tion committee, which is to give a large 
part of its contemplated $15,000,000 fund 
to colonization work in Russia, as well as 
in the holy land. 


Form Bach Choir 
In Chicago 

Lutheran churches in and around Chi- 
cago have formed a Bach choir. Its prin- 
cipal study will be the cantatas of the 
great composer, which will be sung dur- 
ing regular congregational services. There 
‘sare 204 Bach cantatas in print, with the 
texts taken directly from the Bible or the 
Lutheran hymn-boo*:. Since none of these 
is more than 25 minutes in length, their 
inclusion in a regular service is easily pos- 
sible. 


Boston Pastor to Become 
Religious Journalist 

Dr. Austen K. de Blois, pastor of the 
First Baptist church, Boston, Mass., has 
resigned that pulpit to become co-editor 
of the Watchman-Examiner, conservative 
Baptist weekly. Dr. de Blois comes to 
the Watchman-Examiner when its vet- 
eran editor, Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, is be- 
ginning to show the weight of the edito- 
rial burdens which have lain on him for 
so long. While Dr. Laws is recovered 
from the severe illnesses which kept him 
from his desk for several months, it is 
evident that he should not be expected’ to 
carry the full responsibilities of the paper 
longer. Dr. de Blois, while in the pas- 
torate, has done considerable writing for 
the paper which he will now help to edit 


New Church Ornaments 
Oak Park 

Oak Park, one of the best known of 
Chicago’s suburbs, recently joined in the 
dedicatory exercises of the new First 
Methodist church. Under the leadership 
of the pastor, Dr. Merle N. English, there 
has been built in this town of famous 
churches one of the most complete and 
architecturally commanding church edi- 
figes in the middle west. Not only was 
the church dedicated to worship, but there 
were separate services in which the new 
plant was dedicated to Christian educa- 
tion, to international goodwill, human 
brotherhood and peace, to fellowship and 
the Christian home, to social justice and 
Christian citizenship, and to Christian 
recreation. 


Turkey May Adopt 
New Calendar 

If the unanimous report of a special 
committee to the approaching session of 
the national assembly of Turkey is 
adopted, that new republic will cast over- 
board the old Moslem calendar and accept 
the Christian era and the Gregorian cal- 
endar as a measure of time. There is 


CHRISTIAN 


more than a chance that action will be 
taken in time to make next year 1926, in- 
stead of 1342. The Moslem calendar dates 
from the flight of Mohammed from Mecca 
to Medina. 


Many Nationalities Keep 
Thanksgiving Together 

An international celebration of Thanks- 
giving is becoming one of the annual out- 
standing events of the academic year at 
the University of California. This year, 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A,, 
Y. W. C. A., and Berkeley federation of 
churches, 350 students and their friends 
from 30 lands ate their Thanksgiving 
dinner together. Dr. David Starr Jordan 
was the principal speaker, and launched 
an attack on the institution of war and 
the war-making spirit. “In the history 
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of the world,” said Dr. Jordan, “it has 
been shown that every collective wrong 
dies at the moment of its victory. A col. 
lective wrong is one in which great num. 
bers take part. Every act of war is, 
crime, and we need to get rid of the ide 
that the church can bless war. Kipling 
has said, ‘Triumph and defeat are of th 
same nature. This was proved in th 
late war. Everything we looked forwari 
to was lost in the treaty of Versailles” 
Dr. Jordan declared that the future of th 
league of nations would rest on its aban. 
donments of force sanctions, and its readj- 
ness to work out its purposes in the man. 
ner of such an organization as the world’s 
postal union. He said that while human 
nature does not change, the point of view 
toward war is changing, and that as more 
and more people come to realize that war 


Women Preachers Hold Annual Meeting 


HE SIXTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 

of the international assembly of wo- 
men preachers was held at the Central 
Christian church in Detroit, Nov. 10-12. 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples of 
Christ, Friends, several kinds of Metho- 
dists, and others, were present. The con- 
vention was marked by the relation of 
personal. experiences recounted by vari- 
ous women preachers in their varied forms 
of work, 


LORD'S SUPPER CELEBRATED 


The Rev. Marie Burr Wilcox, general 
secretary, gave a tender address on the 
death of Christ and the meaning of the 
eucharist. In the quiet solemnity of the 
hour the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was administered by ordained women 
ministers of several different denomina- 
tions. The assembly sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Mary A. Lyons, for thirty- 
three years woman’s missionary secretary 
for Ohio of the Disciples of Christ. Two 
college girls, Ruth M. Lortz and Florence 
E. Talbert, both young ministers, told of 
the appeal of the ministry to college girls. 
Strong addresses were given by Ida B. 
Wise Smith, of lowa, Lora LaMance, of 
Florida, Ella K. Kroft, of Indianapolis, 


and Iva Durham Vennard, of Chicago, all 
of whom are preachers of the gospel. 

When the constitution was framed six 
years ago provision was made for a coun- 
cil of men who were friendly to woman's 
ministry, but it was thought best not to 
form this until the women knew each 
other and had their work well under way. 
At this assembly a beginning was made 
in choosing this group. Those who were 
invited accepted and are: Bishop W. F. 
Oldham of South America, recognized 
world statesman in the things of the gos- 
pel; the Rev. Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, of 
Detroit, and Mr. George W. Dixon, of 
Chicago, president of the general laymen’s 
association of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, who recently sent out a call ask- 
ing his church to support lay representa- 
tion in annual conferences, unification and 
world service. 


OFFICERS 


The officers elected were: M. Madeline 
Southard, Winfield, Kan., president; Mary 
A. Lyons, vice-president; Marie Burr Wil- 
cox, general secretary; Nettie Springer, 
Muscatine, Iowa, recording secretary; 
Ella L. Kroft, Indianapolis, treasurer; 
Lulu C. Austin, Oak Park, III, auditor. 















A Very Worth-While Gift 
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by DAN POLING 


Picture the great steel strike of 1919, where hatred reigned and 
passions ran riot. Bring into this setting great-hearted men and 
a beautiful woman who refuse to believe that steel is worth more 
than humanity. Give the Church the opportunity to make its de- 
cision—shall it stand for profits or for the lives of men, women 
and babies? This gives you the setting for this great novel which 
should be read by every Christian man and woman. 


$2.00 at all booksellers 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Minister at the Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York 
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does not settle anything and does not pay, 
they will outlaw it, just as they have out- 
lawed duelling. 
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Veteran Bishop Dies 
In West China 
Bishop W. W. Cassels, whose celebra- 








CHURCH STAND ON WAR 

(Continued from page 1584.) 
crete activities which by their very nature 
create as well as express goodwill between 
nations and races. Let the churches, 
therefore, be zealous in works of inter- 
national benevolences, be friendly to the 
strangers in our land, and support home 
and foreign missionary enterprises and 
institutions. 

“The churches in all lands should rise 
above the spirit and policies of narrow 
nationalism, and to this end they should 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
mutual acquaintance through common ac- 
tivities and conferences such as that re- 
cently held at Stockholm on life and work. 

“In the achievement of world justice 
and peace the United States and other 
nations will have to reconsider those 
policies and practices that tend to create 
international illwill, suspicion and fear. In 
the enactment of legislation dealing with 
even domestic matters that have interna- 
tional consequences, each nation should 
practice the principle of the golden rule. 
In this connection we have especially in 
mind such difficult questions as (1) 
monopolistic control of raw materials 
essential to modern industry and economic 
welfare; (2) regulation of immigration; 
3) race discriminatory legislation; (4) in- 
vestments in backward countries; (5) eco- 
nomic and social oppression of minority 
racial groups within a nation. 


DISARMAMENT 


“In harmony with the spirit of the 
Washington conference on Limitation of 
Armament and in keeping with the 
declaration by President Coolidge that 
‘peace and security are more likely to 
result from fair and honorable dealings. 

. than by any attempt at competition 
in squadrons and battalions,’ the United 
States should actually cooperate with the 
ther nations in still further reduction of 
armaments. 

“Plans for military expansion and in- 
creased expenditures in the Pacific are 
needless in themselves, because of agree- 
ments already made. They are provoca- 
tive of suspicion and misunderstanding on 
the part of other nations, and are con- 
tradictory to the affirmation of President 
Coolidge that ‘our country has definitely 
relinquished the old standards of dealing 
with other countries by terror and force 
and is definitely committed to the new 
standard of dealing with them through 
friendship and understanding.’ 

“We rejoice in the policy of our govern- 
ment, adopted by the Washington confer- 
ence on limitation of armaments, for coop- 
erating with China in seeking the early 
abolition of ‘extraterritoriality,’ the adop- 
tion of ‘equal treaties’ and the recovery 
uf tariff autonomy. We urge the mainte- 
nance by our people and government of 
such attitudes toward, and treatment of, 
China and of Chinese and of all Asiatics 
as are required by the principles of good 
neighborliness and the golden rule. 

“The maintenance of justice and good- 
will between the peoples of the orient and 
the occident is essential to the peace of 


the Pacific and of the world. We of the 
United States, therefore, need to scru- 
tinize with seriousness and care those acts 
and laws, both local and national, that are 
straining these relations, with a view to 
such modifications as will conserve the 
essential rights, the self-respect and the 
honor of both of these great branches of 
the one human family. 

“We believe that the United States 
should examine its historic policy known 
as the Monroe doctrine, and seek in coop- 
eration with other American peoples such 
a restatement of this policy as will make 
it a ground of goodwill between the 
United States and Latin America. 

“We rejoice in the condemnation of the 
militaristic spirit by the President in his 
Omaha address and record our opposition 
to all efforts to use the reserve officers’ 
training corps, the citizens’ military train- 
ing camps and the mobilization or defense 
test day exercises and other means of 
fostering the spirit of war among our 
citizens and especially among our youth. 
We approve all suitable efforts to im- 
prove the physical well-being of students 
in our schools and colleges, both boys and 
girls, but we emphatically disapprove of 
compulsory military training. We urge 
careful review of the effect of military 
training in all its phases. 


CIVIL MILITARIZATION 


“We deplore and regard as unnecessary 
the proposed organization of industry 
under the government in preparation for 
possible war. Such organization is op- 
posed to the declaration of President 
Coolidge that we should demobilize intel- 
lectually as well as in the military sense. 
It would inevitably tend to promote the 
war spirit in commerce and among indus- 
trial workers. 

“Our government, together with all the 
other great civilized nations, should share 
in common agreements and in common 
undertakings and activities in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the institu- 
tions essential for world justice, for the 


(Continued on page 1590.) 











The Story of the 


World’s Literature 
By JOHN MACY 


Here at last is a satisfyi of the literature 
of the world. The author, obn 


ist; he is 
a charming . Ev 6 is vivi 
many of them thrilling. oe sone 


The ilustrations—200 of them—are by Onorio 
Ruotolo, who is now director of the Leonardo da 
Vinci Art School in New York. 


This great work is the uct of years of , 
tion on the part of aut and illustrator. — 


49 Chapters 
From Moses to Walt Whitman 
And the price of the book is 


ONLY $5.00 


Here is an ideal gift for your book-loving father, 
mother, son, daughter or friend. 
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Sweet and precious are the memories 
evoked by the rich mellow tones Of 


Surring the innermost depths 
emotions these Golden Voic 
exert a powerful influenc 
throughout the community, 

them, indeed, the mzemorial s 














MORE MONEY 
For Preachers 


The ministry is a dignified call- 
ing, but there is no reason why a 
minister should not advance in 
his profession. There is no reason 
why he should not fill some 
lecture dates or conduct Voca- 
tional Institutes for schools, and 
business men’s clubs. We are 
showing many the way. We can 
help the earnest and ambitious. 


The number served is limited, 
therefore, write us to-day. 


The Ort Correspondence Course 
Conservatory Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Conducted as a Correspondence 
School under the laws of the State 
of New York. 











AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Bibles - Testaments - Portions 


Of Every Kind 
Visit or Write in Every Language 
Nearest Agency For Gift and Home Use 
For Missionary Purposes 
New York - New York Colored - Philadelphia 
Washington - Richmond - Cincinnati - Chicago 
Dallas - Denver - San Francisco 























CHURCH FURNITURE 


E ing for Church and Sunday School 
use. Fram Factory to You. Finecctalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1104 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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tion of his forty years as a missionary 
was recently reported in these columns, 
died during November in west China. He 
had been a bishop in that land for thirty 
years. Bishop Cassels was one of a party 
of seven Cambridge graduates who went 
to China in 1885, who have since been 
known in missionary circles as the “Cam- 
bridge seven.” 


Workers in Agricultural Missions 
Hold Annual Convention 


The annual meeting of the international 
association of agricultural missions was 
held in New York, Dec. 3, 4. This asso- 
ciation, organized several years ago to 
promote the development of agricultural 
missions in all parts of the world, this 
year gave as much attention to the re- 
ligious needs of rural America as of what 


are generally called mission lands. Among 
the speakers were Prof. and Mrs. J. J. 
Cornelius, of India; Prof. D. J. Fleming, 
of Union theological seminary; Dr. 
Homer L. Shantz, of the United States 
department of agriculture; Prof. J. B. 
Griffing, of the University of Nanking, 
China; Prof. Sam Higginbottom, of 
India; Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, of the 
Phelps-Stokes foundation, and others. 
Chicago Plans Community 
Christmas Carols 

Under the leadership of Harry E. 


Freund, a community celebration of 
Christmas by a widespread singing of 
Christmas carols is planned for Chicago 
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this year. Clubs, moving picture theatres, 
hotels, churches, hospitals and jails will 
be visited by traveling groups of chor- 
isters. The carols will be sung in all 
public schools during the week before the 
Christmas holidays, and will be broadcast 
from all radio stations on Christmas eve 
and Christmas morning. 


Add to Finances of Four 
Presbyterian Schools 

Under the direction of the field promo- 
tion department of the Presbyterian 
board of Christian education, notable ad- 
ditions have recently been made to the 
financial resources of several colleges of 
that denomination. The citizens of Spo- 
kane, Wash., have pledged $100,000 for 
the endowment of Whitworth college, and 
a statewide campaign will soon follow for 
the same cause. Grove City college, in 
Pennsylvania, has had an addition of 
$761,000 to its assets, and there will be 
a follow-up campaign to increase this 
sum. In Illinois, the state campaign for 
$3,000,000 has already yielded $2,300,000, 
recent notable additions being for Illinois 
college, Jacksonville, and James Milliken 
university, Decatur. 


Unveil Memorial to 
John Wanamaker 

Bethany Presbyterian church, 
delphia, unveiled a memorial to John 
Wanamaker on Nov. 22. The church 
probably owes its existence to the service 
of the famous merchant more than to any 


Phila- 
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other man. The memorial takes the form 
of a bronze star attached to the pew 
which Mr. Wanamaker habitually occy. 
pied. In the center of the star is the jp. 
scription, “Seat occupied by Hon. Joh 
Wanamaker in Bethany Presbyteriay 
Sunday school, 1858, and in Bethany Pres. 
byterian church, 1865.” Mr. Wanamaker 
founded the famous Bethany Sunday 
school in 1858, and continued as its sy. 
perintendent until his death in 1922. 


Dr. Munhall’s Lifetime 
Record 


Dr. Leander W. Munhall, of Philadel. 
phia, is 82 years of age. Dr. Munhall is 
still active in evangelistic work. He is 
said to have preached 37,500 sermons be. 
fore 17,000,000 people, and he claims to 
have made 200,000 converts. He prob- 
ably does not approve of The Christian 
Century, but his lifetime of service makes 
him a man of mark none the less. 


Oregon Churches Combine for 
Religious Education 

The Presbyterian, Methodist, Christian, 
Baptist and Nazarene churches of Milton 
the federated church of Freewater, the 
community church of Sunnyside, and the 
Ingle Congregational chapel, all of Ore- 
gon, have combined forces to supply 
weekday religious education for the chil- 
dren of their towns. Three schools in 
two towns and four in near-by country 
districts are reached, with almost 75 per 
cent of the entire enrolment taking the 





1000 CHURCHES will be participating during 1926 in the move. 
ment for the cultivation of the personal spiritual life by setting aside 
ten or fifteen minutes each day of the year for devotional reading. 
Many thousands of persons, throughout the country, will start off 
the New Year with the reading, daily, of a page from The Daily Altar. 
@ MR. PASTOR! A hundred members of your congregation will 
cladly enlist in this “quiet hour’’ movement if you will call their 
attention to the need and opportunity. You are reading this sugges- 
tionon December 16 or 17. There is just time for you to get word to 
us-+by mail or wire—to send you 25 copies of The Daily Altar that 
you may have them beside your pulpit for next Sunday, the 20th. 
If this is not practicable, order them at once and have them for 
December 27. Why not on that day—the Sunday preceding New 
Year’s—make the theme of your morning sermon “Mc dern Liv- 
ing and the Devotional Life’’? Start the New Year right! 


COUPON FOR 25 OR MORE COPIES 


Note the coupon and send order at once. 
You may have 30 or 60 days to pay for 
the books. Do mot overlook the fact that 
we pay postage. Special: Price of single 
(or less than 25) copies, Cloth, $1.00. 
Morocco at $2.50, unless ordered in lots 


of 10 or more copies. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
Chicago, Illinois 


440 South Dearborn Street 


Gentlemen: 





Tas Curistian Century Passa, 

440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Will you please send me........... ...+ copies of the clorh- 
bound edition of The Daily Altar at 75 cents per GUE OEE: 0+ ctncevevees 
copies of the leacher edition at the 10-or-more rate of $2 per copy. 

I understand that we are to have 30 or 60 days to pay for the books, and 
that postage is to be paid by the publishers. 
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p—“Sasnetning Different!—— 


SURPRISES are the real fun of Yuletide. If you can 
be one of those interesting people who do the un- 
usual, but always the delicate and appropriate thing, if 
you can think ofa gift for that sister, or father, or mother, 
or friend, that he or she will really enjoy all the year 
through—well, isn’t that what you would like to do? 


Could any gift hit the mark better than The Chris- 
tian Century? Your friends with tastes like your own 
will enjoy it as much as you do. And it comes fresh 
and new fifty-two times during the year! 


Here is an additional feature. Under the terms of 
our Continental Campaign you will be entitled to $10 
worth of books for five subscriptions, and $20 worth 
for ten. These books—any books you may wish—are 
available as gifts to other friends, or as additions to 
your own library. The regular subscriptions at $4 
actually cost you on this basis only $2 each. 


We have prepared a beautiful card for you to send 
with your Christmas Greetings to each friend whom 
you wish to compliment with a gift subscription. Send 
us names and addresses and enclose your check for the 
proper amount. By, return mail you will receive the 
Christmas cards, with envelopes, ready to be addressed 
and sent out. 


Be original—and give something different this year: 





A subscription to 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 























special courses. The course of study is 
provided by the state superintendent of 
schools, as is provided by the new Oregon 
school law which makes such weekday 
seca one instruction in schools possible 


CHURCH STAND ‘ON WAR 
(Continued from page 1587.) 
peaceful settlement of all disputes, for mu- 
tual protection of peace-loving and law 
abiding nations from wanton attack, and 
for reduction of armaments by all nations. 
“In this program the United States has 
an inescapable responsibility and an essen- 
tial part. The movement for world peace 
cannot succeed without active participa- 
tion by its government and people. We 
therefore recommend to the people of our 

land the following concrete measures: 

“Immediate entry of the United States 
into the permanent court of international 
justice, with the Harding-Hughes-Cool- 
idge reservations. 

“Declaration by the United States that 
it will accept the affirmative jurisdiction 
of the world court and will submit to it 
every threatening dispute which the court 
is competent to settle. 

“Full cooperation of our government 
with other nations in securing the negotia- 
tion and ratification of an international 


treaty outlawing war as a crime under the | 


lawLof nations. 
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in the economic or military discipline of 
any nation, unless such participation shall 


have been authorized by the congress 
the United States.” 














“Adoption by the United States of the | 


complete cooperation with all the 
humanitarian and other commissions and 


policy of 


committees of the league of nations to | 


which commissions and committees it may 
be invited 


“Entry of the United States into the 
league of nations with the reservation that | 
the United States will have no responsibil- | 


itv, moral or otherwise, 





for participating | 








MAIL OR WIRE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


One big reason 


why you should ones at once, for your older Intermediate, Senior and 
Adult classes, 


20th Century Quarterly 


HERE I8 A QUARTERLY that does not preach the doctrines of any par- 
ticular denomination, but is interested in interpreting and applying the 
principles of Christ's Kingdom to social and industrial conditions today, 
as well as in teaching the duty of high thinking and clean living. 








Turis QuarTERLY is a great—and already very successful—experiment 
in Christian unity. 


Seno for a free sample copy of the new issue and decide to install this 
Quarterly in all your older Intermediate, Senior and Adult classes. 


Tue Twentieth Century Quarterly treats the International Uniform 
lessons and brings Bible truth into vital relation with modern twen- 
tieth century life 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


M L Now is the time to express to your Pastor the appreciation 
r. ayman. which you naturally feel for him at the end of his busy year. 
This coupon will aid you in expressing your appreciation and at the same time 
will make for his enlarged usefulness to your church during the coming year. 


Good books are the 
perfect gifts, and the 
Christmas season is 


& : ; 
N ne ‘ . the ideal time to be- 
The Christian Century Press 00d boo 
f= =440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago etal ks. 
| desire to present my pastor with $............ worth of hooks, NOTE: This coupon should 
«# and enclose herewith my check for that amount. Kindly notify be used at the earliest date 
¥ possible. 
DN Dh ticdentisteypumiies.s thpeehedebenssecembmseenentiaale een 
-- 4 | Pastor's name and address here Mr. Layman : Fill in names 
and addresses, as_ indi- 
RO re ee Ee ee ee ] of the gift and ask him to cated, make out your 


check for the amount of 
the gift, then mail coupon 
tous. We will notify your 
pastor of your gift and 
ask him to mail us list of 
books desired. 
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New Hymnals by 
New Year! 


Why not? You have been talk- 
ing new hymnals for several 
months—why not write or wire 
us at once to send the books 
without delay, that you may 
have them for the New Year’s 
beginning? Your old, worn-out 
hymnals will certainly not be in 
keeping with the spirit of re- 
joicing that characterizes the 
Yuletide festivities and the en- 
trance upon a new, fresh year. 
The matter of payment need not 
stand in your way. You may 
pay for P = books in 60 or yo 
days it you wish. (We will make 
terms to suit any’church that is 
desirous of elevating its worship 
to accord with the ideals of 
beauty and dignity and inspira- 
tion that properly inhere in 
religion.) 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 


is the most beautiful hymnal 
ever put out by the American 
church. 


It contains all the great hymns 
and also the choicest of the more 
popular ones. 


It contains no padding in the 
form of poor and indifferent 
words or music. Its social note 
gives it an individuality not 
found in any other h'ymnals. 


And nore especially: The nrice of 
Hymns of the Unired Church mn 


lors of 100 Or more ts s only $100 
per too, cloth; £125 per 100, half 
leather. (And orders for 100 or 


more include free of charge a 
beautiful | pulpit copy | bound i in 


full morocco.) 








Write or wire your order today (or if you have not ex- 
amined the book, send for returnalle copy at once). 


The Christian Century Press 
440 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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What Makes a Better 


Christmas Gift 
Than a Beautiful Book? 


Let us suggest: 
[ | The Daily Altar 


By Willett and Morrison (Cloth, $1.00, leather, 
$2.5c) 25 or more copies cloth at 75c, 10 copies 
leather $2.00 


| | The American Pulpit 
25 Sermons by 25 American preachers, Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor ($2 50). 


[| | Goodspeed’s New Testament 
D Library edition, $3 00 ‘in leather $4.90) 
D Pocket edition, $2 <o (in leather $3.50). 
0 Popular edition $1 so. 


{ |Modern Religious Verse and 


Prose 
Fred Merrifield Editor A fine Scribner vol- 
ume just published ($3.50). 


{| | World’s Great Religious Poetry 
Caroline M_ Hill, Editor. A religious classic 
($2.50) 


{ | The Outline of Science 


By J Arthur Thomson Monumental and deeply 
interesting Charmingly illustrated (4 vols. 
$18.00). 


| | Story of the World’s Literature 
By John Macy Just published Readable and 
illuminating Brilliantly done ($5.00) 


| | Moulton’s Readers’ Bible 


Beautifully illustrated ($5.00) 


{ | Paul of Tarsus 
By T. R. Glover A mountain-peak achieve- 
ment ($2.0c) 


| | The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus 
By J. A. Robertson. An especially fitting gift 
at the Christmas season ($2.00). 


| | Sharing in Creation 
By W. Cosby Bell Puts man in his proper 
place as a co-creator with God ($2.0c). 


| | The Children’s Bible 


By Sherman and Kent Without doubt the 
ideal childrens B ble (now only $1.75). 


How many copies of each of these 
books can you use as gifts? 


Indicate in brackets how many copies of each book 


your Christmas gift-list calls for and mail us this 
entire advertisement. (Write name and address here:) 











You may have 30 or 60 days to pay (or may en lose cha k). 
0 Enclosed find remittance. 


0 Charge to my account, pavable 
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“You haven’t achieved half the circulation you would have if all¢ 
the people who care for intelligence without strings tied to it found out 
about The Saturday Review.’’ So wrote Mr. Walter Lippmann, Editor 
of the New York World. He was chiding the publishers for boasting 
that, in one brief year, The Saturday Review had come to command a 
circulation of 24,000 copies per week. If you care for intelligence, and if 
you have not found out about The Saturday Review, blame the pub- 
lishers. Blame them for not having risked a fortune in advertising. 
Blame them for not having cried up their wares in tones loud enough 
to compete with the blatant mediocrities. Hereafter, absolve them of 


all blame! This month we are prepared to supply a copy of the cur- 
rent issue of 


The Saturday Review 


The Saturday Review of Litera~ f ! 
ture, edited by Henry Seidel Canby, 
Amy mvs William Rose Benet O I T E R A T U R E 
and Christopher Morley, is the P 
first and only American weekly de- to every person in the U. Ss. who “cares 


voted to literature. It professes 


to be the most authoritative liter- for intelligence.’’ You will find no 


ary magazine in this hemisphere. 


It aims to be not only worthy of strings tied to the intelligence of the Re- 


literature, but also iiterature it- 


self. Naturally, almost every lit- view. So there are no strings tied to this 


erary artist of the first rank in 


Great Britain and the U. S. con- notice. There is no charge, no obligation, 


tributes to its pages at least once 


every twelve months. no limit. The supply will not be exhausted. 
EE SL AADO, cThe oppee stante We will keep on printing extra copies until 
is interested in intellectual ideas can afford to . ° 

be without it. every request is fulfilled. 


H. L. MENCKEN: “It has gone ar ahead 


of all its competitors 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH: “The sue- Simply send in your name and address. 


cess of The Sateatey Review is a tribute to 
e 


Ce Gagne & Se Seeman yee Use the coupon or your own letter-head. 
WM. LYON PHELPS: ‘An authoritative 


journal whose decisions are eagerly awaited.” Do it NOW! 
SINCLAIR L EWIS: “My deepest bow to 
the Saturday Review.’ 


PRESIDENT ANGELL OF YALE: “It 
made its place with extraordinary rapidity— 
attributable to the recognized scientific and Publishers, The Saturday Review, 


echolarly prestige of its contributors. 25 West 45th Street 
ROBERT FROST: “I feel bound to you New York, N. Y. . 


by more than ties of subscription. 


WALTER de la MARE: “Indeed a boon Gentlemen: 


to any lover of literature.” 


ZONA GALE: “‘It is one of the few periodi- Without money and without price, send me a copy of the current 
- for — - ee y 73. for the issue of The Saturday Review of Literature. Of course, I will look 
ea _— at it when it comes. But this is not to obligate me in any way. 

EDNA FERBER: “My thanks to you for 
itt” 


AMES BRANCH CABELL: “The re- 
sults of this virtually new departure in 
literary journalism have been—very emphati- 
cally—admirable. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY: “The Saturday 
Review seems to me to have reached the 
mark. It has certainly fulfilled the hopes oi 
this reader!” 
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